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Cupboard [urns 
and Sash Locks 


This is a line of hardware that has made a splendid success 
wherever it has been tried. 

The following points of merit make National Cupboard 
Turns fast-selling items: 


They are made of cold rolled, steel and also of solid brass. 
The No. 702 Pressed Steel Turn has a solid-brass top on 


knob. 
The bolt has a rounded point, same as high-grade door 
locks. 


The strike has a rounded top, providing a roller-shaped 
bearing on which bolt works easily. 

The Turns are simple in construction, having but few parts. 
Cannot get out of order. 


All standard finishes are kept regularly in stock Special finishes 
on short notice. . 

Each Turn is wrapped in a separate package, complete with 
screws. Packed one dozen in a box. Forty-eight dozen in a case. 

Send ys your orders. 











NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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Gasoline and Petticoats 











A Grizzled Old-timer Who 4 
to “Women Shooters” + " 


boards” Inspires 


66S INCE firearms 
has been the 
name for what 
we used to call ‘Shootin’ 
Irons’ things has 
changed. Why I can re- 
member”’— 

No, boys; don’t be 
alarmed. I won’t unload 
it on you. I was ina 
small town talking to 
an old-timer who was 
seated on an ammuni- 
tion box near the big 
heater at the back of the 
* local hardware store. He 
was a big man, and 
even with the drying 
up process of age in 
evidence looked fit for a 
tussle. I’m a good lis- 
tener when anyone is 








ag - nay ball gpinning a gun-powder 
eaker who ves a Mmov- 
ing target yarn, and before I knew 


it I was covering the 
red W on another shell case. 

Old Bill was of the type that stood “six-foot-two” 
and for d little back talk. He had lived in the 
days when human targets furnished occasional di- 
version from an endless variety of game, and he 
lamented the fact that “gasoline and petticoats” 
had come to take a hand in what had once been a 
man’s sport. 





An interesting Customer 
I suppose Bill and I would have killed the best 


| 
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is Vigorously Opposed 
and “Gasoline Buck- 


a Hunting Story 


By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


tp few icine 
if 6 
tie 


part of the afternoon if our conversation hadn’t 
been interrupted by a khaki-clad girl who came in 
to buy 500 22-short smokeless cartridges. She was 
a picture of health, erect, confident and beautiful. 
Her ruddy cheeks were a perfect background for a 
pair of eyes that fairly sparkled with anticipation. 
In the car outside another girl sat at the steering 
wheel and beside her a couple of .22 rifles rested 
against the seat. I never have needed urging to 
admire a good-looking girl, and I was so interested 
in this one that I forgot old Bill until a snort of 
disgust signaled his departure by the back-door 
route. 


Petticoat Philosophy 


I followed that “sale” to the curb and as the little 
Buick runabout turned the corner headed for the 
open country, Bill’s remark, “gasoline and petti- 
coats,” came back to me. The more I think of it the 
more I realize that the old chap said a mouthful. 

How many sweet, dainty, good-looking women 
there are these days who are as proficient with a .22 
rifle as they are pretty? How many young fellows 
buy a light rifle that they may teach their sweet- 
hearts to shoot while they are out for a Sunday 
afternoon stroll? How many women who haven’t a 
blood-thirsty atom in their bodies get a clean, 
wholesome enjoyment out of small calibre rifles? As 
I asked myself these questions the “petticoat” por- 
tion of old Bill’s soliloquy seemed founded on fact. 

Mrs. Robert E. Pinkerton is a little lady about 
the weight of a sack of flour, but she is as big a 
hunting enthusiast as old Bill ever dared to be. She 
and her husband like Canada because they are fond 
of firearms and fur-bearing game. Her “outfit” is 
interesting, sensible to the last detail and her little 








Mrs. Robert E. Pinkerton, Atikokan, Can., bagged this 
lynx for her new muff 


rifle has stopped everything from the big white 
snowshoe rabbits up to the lynx that made a muff 
she longed for. 


Wing Shooting Up to the Minute 


Then out in Portland, Ore., there’s another little 
woman who has hunted birds in a way that would 
make old Bill sit up and take notice. She is Mrs. 
C. J. Schilling, wife of the Remington U. M. C. 
representative in the big Pacific Coast town. She 
takes occasional wing shots from a flying machine. 
Truly, Bill, “things ain’t what they used to be!” 

Fred B. Mills and Glen Martin of Los Alamitos, 
Cal., are also modern falcons who swoop and hunt 
from the air. The snapshot of this pair proves 
that even the wide-awake coyote can be easily 
bagged from above while Old Bill’s way was as slow 
as a ground hog. 

This method of hunting jis still in its infancy, 
but “gasoline” burned in a multitude of automobiles 
brings game infinitely closer than it ever was in 
stirrup and buckboard days. 





Fred B. Mills and Glen Martin, modern falcons who 


bag coyotes from an aeroplane 
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Quick Action in a Ford 


I stood in a hardware store in a small Minnesota 
town a couple of years ago talking modern fixtures 
with the Boss when a farmer came in to buy a 
wrench. While the purchase was in progress he 
casually mentioned having seen a big flock of prairie 
chickens on his way in. The dealer asked where, 
and was told that they had lighted in a certain wheat 
field. Ten minutes later we were in a Ford and just 
thirty minutes from the time that farmer had im- 
parted his information we were shooting those 
chickens in the field four miles from town. Truly, 
motor-driven vehicles have done a lot to fill the 
game bag. 


A One-Way Ticket to Corvallis 


A duck lake twenty miles from town used to 
mean a two or three-day trip. Now we can run out 
for the evening’s flight and be home in time for 
the Harvest ball that night. 

The small town business man needs no longer to 
take a day from his work for a little shooting. He 
can jump out at four in the morning or at four in 
the afternoon, and get the cream of the day’s hunt 
without materially cutting into his work. The auto- 
mobile has certainly done a lot to boost business for 
guns and ammunition. Corvallis, Ore., is one of 
those many spots in the West where the duck sea- 
son is harvest time for the wing shot. Just a glance 
at the result of a day’s shooting enjoyed by four 
business men in this little Oregon city makes us 
want to buy a one-way ticket to Corvallis. 


Manchester Methods 


But gasoline, petticoats and all the other modern 
things in the shooting world will mean nothing to 





FOWLER FLYER No.} 


Pisa oa 


Mrs. C. J. Schilling of Portland, Ore. takes wing shots 
from a flying machine 





us in a business way unless we couple our stores 
up to a campaign to enthuse people to take a hand 
in the game. Two rattling good examples are on 
my desk as I start to close this story. One comes 
from Manchester, N. H. The store of the John 
Varick Company means as much to Manchester as 
Marshall Field’s does to Chicago. The concern is 
right up to the minute. The windows reflect the 
coming seasons so regularly that folks up there use 
them as a barometer. If Varick’s displayed um- 
brellas on a cloudless day many of their old cus- 
tomers would buy, and ask for prompt delivery, firm 
in their conviction that rain was sure to come soon. 
Naturally their sportsman’s window built business. 
It is a good example to follow. The old fence gives 
it a rustic touch, the coons and the wild cat are rea! 
and the camp necessities scattered about this win- 
dow look like little cousins to the guns on the rough 
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Four business men in Corvallis, Ore., who appreciate gasoline conveyance in the duck season 


rack in the background. It’s high time to give 
hunters’ supplies the center of the stage. The sea- 
son is short and a whirlwind campaign is necessary. 


Printer’s Ink Good Powder 


The printer’s ink is good powder to burn right 
now. The Warner Hardware up in Minneapolis, 
Minn., is recognized as one of the greatest business- 
building hardware concerns in the world. It re- 
cently ran an advertisement in one of the Twin City 
papers that puts over the out-door story in great 
shape. Read that ad! Look at the number of illus- 
trations it carries, and then at the finish. Note the 
electric connection—telephone your orders. — Truly, 
“gasoline and petticoats” are not the only things 


that are making the gun and hunting accessory 
business hum. The ad man is going after business 
in this day and age of ours with guns that make 
Krupps look like pea shooters. 


Paying Profits Without the “Old Bills” 


In closing there are always a batch of “old Bills” 
who are still fighting the Civil War. “It can’t be 
done” dims their headlights, and their tail lights 
show up a lot of the dim past. Don’t pay too much 
attention to them. It takes all kinds of people to 
make a world. You and I know that more guns and 
ammunition is being sold to-day than were disposed 
of in a month in the moth-eaten days that crowd the 
old-timer’s memory. We know there is a live mar- 


An attractive display by the John Varick Company, Manchester, N. H. 
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SPORTSMEN 


The chicken and duck season is now open. 
Don’t allow this most important fact to escape 
your memory for a moment. 

And there is another fact equally important, to 

be sure that your hunting kit is in apple pie 

order. In this connection, we want to remind you that in our Sporting 

Goods Department you will at all times find a complete stock of Winchester, 
‘once Peters, and Western Ammunition. 

We have a good selection of Winchester, Remington, Parker, Fox, Ithaca and Marlin Rifles and Shot- 

guns. Phone in your order for shotgun shells. We will deliver them. 









SINGLE BARREL SHOT GUNS$3.95; WESTERN HIGH BASE SHELLS LEATHER GUN CASE $3.50 
\ loaded with 28 
S nw 
{ tite or any 
bulk powder 


and size shot. Special per hun- 





AUTOMATIC SHOT GUNS $41.75, 


Remington make, 12 gauge, 5 shots) 





gauge, 28 to 30-inch barrel. 














Made of good grade canvas for all 
size guns. 

























Strong web with 
wire loop at each 
end; holds 18 ducks. 














English walnut dred $3.40. 
stock, 12, 16 and 20 Low base Field, loaded with 3% |30 and 32-inch lengths. 
gauge, 30-inch bar- drams, any ‘eize shot. Special per 
Bern: $3.95 | hundred $3.20. ALLEN DUCK GALLS 40c 
| é 


STANDARD DECOYS $5.25 DOZEN 
Wooden Decoy 
Ducks, with glass 

eyes. 


none Nee 





Russet leather covering, 12 gauge, 





The old reliable; will never fail 
to call the ducks. 





WAMMERLESS SHOT SUNS $31.95, FOLDING DECOYS $4.50 DOZEN 
’ Western make, 
' Lessmok powder; =D 
special 25¢ per 100. 
Winchester Make, 12, 16 anc 20 





Reynolds, 3 in group, 2 male, 1 fe- 











AKRON RECOIL made of genuine elk 
male, painted in natural colors; 
PADS $1.00 | weight, per dozen, 10 pounds. — 98 to $13.50 per 
Cushion rub) HUNTING CLOTHING 
ber vorru-| for men and women. One of the Ladies’ boots, $9 per 
gated buffer.| most important factors towards pair. 
i ATHER uD GUN C 15e the full enjoyment of a hunting 
BOU ASE occasion is to be correctly clothed. 
PACKS, $4.50 


CANVAS COATS $3 
Made of 8-ounce 
w ea therproof 
canvas, six out- 
side pockets with 
flaps, large inside 
game pockets. 



















.22 SHORT CARRTIDGES 25¢ 





WITCH ELK HUNTING BOOTS 








10-inch leather top 
Lincolin, light 
weight. 





























waterproof 
terial. 





CANVAS BOOTS, $7.00 
PUTIEES Rubber hip boots for 
OUTING SHIRTS, $3 the duck shooter; all 7 
Heavy canvas Khaki 
ih sees. Made of good quality sizes. 
Kampit Khaki material 
with one large pocket. 
-- ‘ DOG FOOD 
“DAMASCUS” HUNTING AXES $2 pate ee 
es DUXBAK PANTS $3.60 oe oa 
= em. Heavy waterproof the food 
made of finest tempered | “Duxbak” material that condi- 
steel, with leather) $3.50. tions your 
sheath Kampit” Pants, spe- dog. Put up in 2%-pound pack- 
P - cial $2.50. OP AAR ee 3 Os 25¢ 
Patrick Wool Hose |Pair '85c 
Pure wool hose for your huntin | 
trip. Famous Patrick made. , —___F_™ ase 
GREEN BAY HUNTING BOATS REINDEER aa 
JACKETS [Complete with 
Particularly leather color 
ers, golfers, auto- 
mobiltets a n d |DOGCHAINS, 72 Inches Long, 25 
D shooters, 
pase Ne ase ewe $22.50 $6 to $10 
sip sek 25.00 —,—| Razor Blades Sharpened 


We have been told repeatedly 
that they are as good, if not bet- 
ter, than new, after we have 
sharpened them. 


Single edge blades, 25¢ per doz. 
Double edge blades, 35¢ per doz. 














s 
~ 
MILLER CAMP a CITY DESK FOR 
KOOKER, $1.50 U. 8. Army medium 1CK DELIVERY 
Folds very com pt excellent qual- w 
pact, complete ity; regularly priced | Nicollet 
“SGSSSPS with case. $3.00. Center 516 






Telephone 





WARNE 





HARDWARE CO. 


13 South 6th Street 








A Warner ad that begins with sportsmen and ends with a telephone order 
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ket for a hundred camp conveniences that were 
never dreamed of in buffalo days. We know that the 
individual percentage of red blood is still at par, 
and that the population is plus, and plus, and plus. 

Let’s not linger over the camp fire when day is 
breaking. Let’s be up and doing to make this fall 
the banner sales season for the store in which we 
work. 

Old Bill didn’t need decoys, a game carrier was 
unknown to his gang. Their shoulders were too 
tough to feel the need of kicking pads. They used 


49 


flints instead of waterproof match safes, and 
laughed at hip boots as they contracted rheumatism. 
Most of the gilt-edged profit makers we sell would 
be contemptuously branded as tenderfoot gear by 
the boon companions of the old chap I met beside 
the box heater. I liked his stories; they rang true, 
even if they were liberally charged with fiction, but 
as a customer—say, you couldn’t pay interest on 
yours debts out of the hunting supplies his bunch 
would buy. We'll take ours in the “gasoline and 
petticoat” age every time. 





The evening flight in South Dakota 


New England Men at 
Swampscott 


HE annual outing of the New England Iron 

& Hardware Association was held at the 

Tedesco Club, Swampscott, Tuesday, Sept. 
19. The weather was ideal and the attendance 
was a record breaker. During the afternoon a 
large field of golfers competed for the various 
prizes and those who did not care to use the 
regular links played a miniature course and there 
were many exciting contests on both courses. 

Dinner was served at 6 o’clock, after which 
President Charles A. Adams referred to the re- 
cent death of former President Oscar A. Shepard, 
and called on C. F. Bragg of Bangor, Me., who 
fittingly eulogized Mr. Shepard, who was for 
many years active in the association and who by 
his genial personality was popular with all the 
members. Afterward Austin H. Decatur referred 
to the illness of Wilber B. Ayer of Providence, 
R. I., and reported that Mr. Ayer was rapidly im- 
proving in health. 

There were no further exercises excepting the 
awarding of the golf prizes by Wilber Sargent 
Locke, Chairman of the Golf Committee, who with 
the other members of the committee, Fred M. 
Butts and Harry L. Doten, had arranged a won- 
derful scheme of handicapping designed to pre- 
vent bloodshed. The best gross carrying with it 
the A. B. Marble silver cup was won for the third 
consecutive year by R. M. Boutwell, Jr., and there- 
fore became his property. The best net was won 
by C. C. Butts, who is entitled to the Loomis Cup 
for one year, and a handsome bronze clock do- 
nated by Mr. Locke was a prize. The second net 
was tied between R. W. Baker of the Carnegie 
Steel Company and H. W. Stratton of the Gutta 
Percha Rubber & Mfg. Company for the Greely- 


Gray Cup, which was finally won by Mr. Stratton, 
Mr. Baker taking the third net prize. The fourth 
net prize was also tied, G. E. McClintock and H. E. 
Bowman having the same scores, but Mr. Bowman 
won on the toss. 

It was the one of the most successful of the 
long series of autumn outings held by this asso- 
ciation, which have come to be looked forward to 
with eagerness by all of the members, many of 
whom come a considerable distance to meet with 
their fellow merchants and manufacturers. 


Building the Name 


ERE / a retailer right in the thick of it, 
Fighting to win in the game of Success, 
I’d know my business—each small and big trick of it, 
Cut out the “maybe,” the “if,” and the “guess”: 
Start at the bottom and study the lay of it, 
Get out and work with the boys on the floor; ° 
Joy in the scrap and the snap and the play of it, 
Make good the name hanging over the door. 


W ERE / a retailer, I’d know the plan of it, 
Winnow the genuine free of the dross; 
Dream out and scheme out the “can’t” and the “can” 
of it, 
Weed the dead timber that piles up a loss: 
Stock up on goods with known quality back of them— 
Know the good-will I but dreamed of before; 
Win back the trade I had lost for the lack of them, 
Make good the name hanging over the door. 


WERE I a retailer—made so by preference— 
Nothing would keep me from gaining the goal; 

Service would be my strong letter of reference, 
Service that gives to a business a soul: 

Proud in the broadening, deepening chest of it, 
Proud of the fact it’s a regular store, 

How I would thrill with the toil and the zest of it— 
Building the name hanging over the door. 








The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Method at Boston University 


Tenth Section 
UESDAY, July 20, 1915.—Now, Mr. Diary, rll 
tell you my stunt in trying to beat out mail 
order competition. It came to me a few weeks 
ago from an article I read in a magazine about 
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The avalanche started the next morning 


how a druggist in a small town in the Middle West 
had practically eliminated mail order competition— 
at least temporarily—in his town. I decided imme- 
diately to try it. Betty says I am too impetuous. 
When I review what happened, I don’t know 
whether I have done myself good or harm. But one 
thing is certain—I surely did get a lot of publicity! 

After I read that article in the magazine, I said 
to myself: “Now, that’s reasonable. If people 
haven’t got a mail order catalog, they won’t buy 
from the mail order house. Why didn’t I think 
of that before? If I get their mail order catalog, 
I take away from them the thing that makes it 
easy for them to buy.” 


This is the ad I put in both our papers: 


HAVE YOU A SPORTING INSTINCT? 


If so, take a few chances on winning a phonograph. 
These chances are free. 

Bring your mail order catalogs to us. In return for 
each catalog you will receive a numbered coupon. 

A drawing will take place in our window next Mon- 
day at 7.30 p. m., when one of the coupons will be 
drawn by a blindfolded person from a tub in which all 
the coupons are placed. 

The number of the coupon drawn will be the winning 
number, and the holder of it will receive the talking 
machine absolutely free. 

The machine may be seen in our window or at the 
Farmdale Furniture Store. 


In the lower corner of the ad I had a picture and 
description of the talking machine set off by a 
border. 


Then I had two men with boards across their 
shoulders, on which were painted, “Dawson Black’s 
Mail Order Catalog Contest. Take a Chance! See 
the Newspapers!” march about the town. 


I had left only a few days between the announce- 
ment of the contest and the time for the drawing, 
because I thought if the time were longer people 
would write to the mail order houses for catalogs 
so as to enter them in the contest. 


I didn’t know just what the effect would be, but 
I did know there was a lot of money going out of 
the town to the mail order houses. 


The avalanche started the next morning. Before 
we opened the store there was a line of youngsters 
outside, each carrying from one to six catalogs. 
Great big fellows they were, many of them. 


As they came into the store, we passed out cou- 
pons, each one numbered separately. A boy bring- 
ing in two catalogs got two coupons, and so on. 
All the week we had catalogs rolling in. Some of 
them were ten years old. I didn’t know there were 
so many mail order houses. By the looks of many 
of the catalogs they had been frequently used. 

One funny incident occurred. Mrs. Robinson, 
whom everybody swears is the original woman with 
the serpent’s tongue—she can never see good in 
anything or anybody—came into the store in high 
indignation, saying that her little boy, Wallace, 
had gathered up four mail order catalogs which 
he had turned into the store for coupons, and she 
demanded that I give the catalogs back. 

I explained to her that I didn’t know which cata- 
logs were hers. She replied that I had catalogs 
from all the mail order concerns, and I must give 
her one of this and one of that and one of another, 
or otherwise she would make trouble for me! 

I have had so many people talking big to me of 
late that I am rather getting up a fighting spirit. 
I turned around to her and said: 

“I’m sorry I can’t comply with your request. If 
you have anything else to say, please say it. If 
not, good-bye!” 

Gee whiz! what that woman did say! Anyway, 
she left the store after a while, and didn’t get her 
catalogs. She never spent a penny with me, and 
never will. She is a relation of Stigler’s, and I 
have a hunch that he put her up to it. 

He’s a dirty cuss, that Stigler is! He has been 
telling all around town that I am afraid of mail 
order competition because my prices are higher, 
and that is why I am collecting the catalogs. He 
says he doesn’t care how many catalogs people 
have, he can hold his own with competition. 

I met Barlow one lunch time and he came over 
and put his hand on my shoulder, saying: 

“You put the cat among the pigeons this time, 
didn’t you?” 

“Why?” I replied. 

“Well, everybody is talking about your buying 
up mail order catalogs.” 

“I am not buying them up.” 

“Same thing,” he grinned. “You are surely get- 


ting a lot of publicity from it, though. Some people 
50 
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think it’s a mighty clever trick, others think it’s a 
mean trick, others think you are scared. Well, they 
are talking about you, at any rate. Good luck to 
you! .Go carefully, hewever.” 

Well, we had mail order catalogs stocked up in 
every corner. I arranged with a junkman to buy 
them at quite a fair price, and to my utter sur- 
prise I got enough money from the sale of those 
catalogs to pay for the cost of the machine and a 
little bit over towards the advertising. The whole 
plan didn’t cost me $5. I won’t say how many 
catalogs I got in, because I don’t think even you, 
Mr. Diary, would believe me. Anyhow, I can say 
with the junkman, “Some bunch of books, believe 
me, Bo!” 


I’m mighty glad I arranged with the furniture 
store to display the machine, for Martin, the pro- 
prietor, said that he had crowds of people looking 
at it. There was a sign on it saying, “This ma- 
chine will be given free by Dawson Black to the 
person drawing the winning coupon in the mail 
order catalog contest.” 


Stigler said that the whole thing was illegal, and 
came under the gambling law, but nothing has been 
done about it yet, and I guess if it was illegal 
Stigler would have found some way of getting at 
me on it. 


One thing is sure—this town hasn’t got many 
mail order catalogs in it now. I have got one big 
bunch of valuable advertising from it—at least, I 
think it’s valuable. 


Wednesday, July 21, 1915.—And now let me tell 
you what Stigler is up to. For some time he has 
been telling around town what he is going to do 
to me. I heard he had made the remark that he 
was going to cut the heart out of me, and he surely 
has begun, for whenever I have anything in my 
window or advertised in the papers, he immediately 
turns around and sells the same article at a lower 
price. Whenever I have found him doing this, I 
have immediately cut down below him, and many 
things I have been selling the last two weeks below 
cost. But I don’t see any help for it—I can’t let 
him get ahead of me on prices like that. I’ve got 
to follow his lead wherever he goes, and trust to 
making my profit out of other things. But it surely 
is heart-breaking to have a fellow like that buck- 
ing you. Never mind, I guess I have as much 
money as he has. Certainly I have a much better 
stock than he has. I can’t understand why so many 
people do business with him, because he’s such a 
mean cuss! 


Friday, July 23, 1915.—I do begin to think that 
a bat has nothing on me for being blind. Rob 
Sirle, the editor of Hardware Times, called on me 
yesterday. He said he had heard about my stunt 
for beating the mail order people and wanted to 
know about it. 

I told him all about it, but somehow he didn’t 
seem very much impressed. He didn’t say much 
about it, but I remember someone remarked to me 
at the convention that he never spoke about any- 
thing unless he could boost it. 

I told him about Stigler and the price-cutting 
contest that was on between us. 

“I'll tell you what you want to do to beat that,” 
said he. “You put goods in your window to-morrow 
morning and mark them at exact invoice price. 
Wait until Stigler has cut down below them and 
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has put the same goods in his window at less than 
cost, and then, as soon as he has done it, remove 
your price tickets, and if anyone comes in to buy 
them, sell them only at regular price, except, of 
course, if they come in while the cut price is 
marked on them. You can well afford to let Stigler 
sell all the goods he wants at below cost price, be- 
cause the more he sells the more quickly he will 
eliminate himself as a competitor. 


“Every day you can put a new line in the win- 
dow. I don’t think it will be very long before he 
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1 arranged with a junkman to buy them 


gives up the foolish task of eutting his own throat 
I always compare the price-cutter,” he said mus- 
ingly, “with a hog, which cuts its own throat as it 
swims. That is just what the indiscriminate price- 
cutter does. He cuts his own throat first. I never 
saw a price-cutter yet who had a real, solid busi- 
ness. People are pretty wise these days, you know. 
You offer anything at less than cost price and the 
people are flocking to buy it; but it doesn’t mean 
that they are necessarily going to buy other goods 
at the same time. No, sir! They’ll buy the cut- 
price goods from the cut-price store, but they’ll 
buy the regular goods at a regular price from the 
store which offers them courteous service in place 
of cut-price chicanery!” 
I’ve decided to follow his advice. 


I happened to mention to him that I go to Boston 
quite often. He asked me if I knew Barker, the 
hardware man there. “Quite a big man in the 
hardware trade,” said he. “You ought to meet him. 
Here,” and he wrote me a card of introduction, 
“next time you go to Boston, drop in and see him. 
If you ever get into any difficulty he’s just the man 
to help you.” 

And then, having in the most matter-of-fact man- 
ner given me an introduction to one of the biggest 
live wires in the trade, he turned around and saun- 
tered out of the store. 

Betty says she will be cross if I don’t get to bed 
at once, so good-night, Mr. Diary. 
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Some Serious Problems in Connection with the 
Middleman—Pareel Post 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25, 1916. 

S it a proper function of the Federal Govern- 

ment to seek the elimination of the middleman 

and to provide facilities at the expense of the 
taxpayers at large for enabling the consumer to 
deal directly with the producer? 

Is it the duty of the Government at Washington 
to spend the people’s money in a systematic cam- 
paign, the ohject of which is to change the time- 
honored laws of trade, putting out of business both 
wholesaler and retailer—especially retailer—and 
furnishing new channels for the flow of the com- 
merce of the country? 

Should Congress encourage this movement on the 
part of the Federal officials or should it by a 
specific enactment sternly check it and call to ac- 
count those who are misusing the public moneys 
in the exploitation of half-baked theories, the prac- 
tical application of which is likely to inflict as much 
injury upon the assumed beneficiaries of this move- 
ment as upon the merchants whose ruin is ad- 
mittedly intended? 


Some Serious Problems 


These are serious questions suggested by com- 
munications received here by legislators and gov- 
ernment officials since the publication in HARD- 
WARE AGE of a synopsis of the Bassett monograph 
on “The Co-operative Purchase of Farm Supplies,” 
recently issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
More will be heard of this matter in the near fu- 
ture, and when Congress reconvenes the answers 
to certain of these questions may take concrete 
form in legislative projects. 

Politicians notoriously count noses. Of that fact 
we have never had more significant illustrations 
than during the recent session of Congress. The 
thinking apparatus of the average public man, who 
is disposed to keep his ear to the ground rather 
than to act in accordance with his convictions of 
right and justice, is a comparatively simple ma- 
chine. It usually involves only the functions of 
addition and subtraction and does not venture into 
the broader field of multiplication and division. 
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How the Thinking Machine Works 


There are more farmers in the country than 
merchants; ergo, vote for everything the farmers 
want and for nothing that the merchants want un- 
less the farmers approve. 

There are more working men than employers in 
the country; ergo, vote for every labor measure 
and turn a deaf ear to the petition of the employer, 
no matter how reasonable it may be. 

There are more voters outside of corporations 
than in them; ergo, jump on the corporations morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and especially on the railroads, 
not forgetting, of course, those traditional enemies 
of mankind, the trusts. No beacon light along the 
way is necessary to guide the statesman who counts 
noses, and unfortunately a very large majority of 
the members of both Senate and House long ago 
adopted this simple rule of conduct. 


Principles That Cannot Be Ignored 


But occasionally a big principle is involved in a 
legislative proposition that cannot be ignored even 
by time-serving demagogues. Such a principle un- 
derlies this question of the propriety of the efforts 
of a few subordinate officials of the government to 
change the laws of trade, presumably in the interest 
of certain of our citizens, who, though without ex- 
perience, believe that they can do for themselves 
better and more cheaply that which is now done 
for them by hard-working, enterprising, -experi- . 
enced merchants. 

It would not be surprising if in the not far dis- 
tant future the annual legislative, executive, judicial 
and sundry civil appropriation bills should carry a 
rider providing somewhat as follows: 

“Provided, that no part of the sum appropriated 
by this act shall be used for the compensation of 
any official engaged in an attempt to destroy the 
business of the wholesale and retail merchants of 
the country or who shall seek by any form of prop- 
aganda to change the established laws of trade.” 


To Curb the Press Agents 


Incidentally an additional proviso may be added 
somewhat as follows: 
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“And provided further, that no part of the sum 
appropriated by this act shall be used to pay the 
salaries of persons engaged as press agents in the 
exploitation of the activities of the various divi- 
sions, bureaus and departments of the general gov- 
ernment.” 

What a wet blanket such a proviso as that would 
be for Burleson, Bassett, Praeger and the rest of 
the howlers from the housetops! 

Don’t expect these things to happen next win- 
ter. But don’t believe they will never happen. 

It is a law of nature that not even the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can change that action is fol- 
lowed by reaction. Heaven knows we've had action 
enough of late; it’s certainly time for reaction. It 
will not be long before the pendulum begins to 
swing in the other direction and the Government 
will get back to safer, saner lines of enterprise. 

It was a great philosopher who said, “That coun- 
try is the best governed which is the least gov- 
erned.” But he was not talking about the United 
States A. D. 1916. 

What the people of the United States want to- 
day is a whole lot less government and greater op- 
portunities for the exercise of personal initiative 
untrammeled by hectoring laws and regulations or 
by the ministrations of wet nurses. 


Bassett’s Impractical Scheme 


If Specialist in Co-operative Organization C. FE. 
Bassett thought his booklet on the “Co-operative 
Purchase of Farm Supplies,” hidden away as it was 
in the voluminous Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture, would reach no eyes but those of farm- 
ers he has doubtless discovered his mistake. It has 
had a much wider and more varied audience than 
he dreamed of. It is doubtful, however, that many 
farmers will be induced to embark in co-operative 
purchasing as the result of Mr. Bassett’s sugges- 
tions. With the characteristic caution of the gov- 
ernment expert who fears to assume responsibility 
for action based upon his recommendations, Mr. 
Bassett has hedged about his optimistic predictions 
of success with admonitions that, after all, this 
thing of dispensing with the services of the middle- 
man is not quite so simple as it seems. 

Especially is the author of this pamphlet im- 
pressed with the many difficulties inseparable from 
so radical a project and the salient illustrations of 
successful operations, which he cites, are usually 
those in which the important item of credit is care- 
fully eliminated. After describing a method of co- 
operative buying involving the use of the credit of 
the buying association, he says: 


Putting Up the Cash in Advance 


“Groups of Pennsylvania farmers have been do- 
ing very good work with a slightly different plan. 
Instead of sending the cash with the order to the 
secretary or manager, each member deposits with 
his local bank the necessary cash or arranges for the 
proper credit. The bank certifies that the money is 
there awaiting the shipper’s draft. This certificate 
is then forwarded with the order to the secretary 
of the association, who presents these facts to the 
shipper. He ships the goods to his own order, at- 
taching a draft and the indorsed negotiable bill of 
lading, also an invoice showing the unit price, 
weights, and totals of the shipment. The shipper 
fills in the proper entry in the bill of lading, re- 
quiring the railroad to notify the ultimate consignee 
of the arrival of the goods. 

“The chief point in this plan is the order-form 
bill of lading. This is negotiable, represents own- 
ership of the property, and must be surrendered, 
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properly indorsed, to the railroad before the goods 
will be delivered. The exchange handles no money 
except its annual dues, extends no credit, and or- 
ders no goods except for cash in the bank. There- 
fore, there is no liability on the part of the mem- 
ber except for his own purchases; no opportunity 
for loss, because his money remains in his home 
bank until he receives his goods; no chance for 


graft, since the transaction clears through his 
home bank. The bank is paid a small fee for its 
service.” 


Retailers Would Like This 


Please note that under the plan here described 
the farmer either puts up cash or arranges a bank 
credit. Wouldn’t it be joyful news to the hard- 
ware retailers if their farmer customers would only 
come in and offer to do business hereafter on the 
same basis? And wouldn’t the retailer be able to 
show the farmer what a lot of money he could save 
in the course of a year by paying cash on the nail 
for everything he might buy? 

After all is said and done, “cash in advance” is 
the most important feature of every co-operative 
buying scheme that has held together over night, 
and this Mr. Bassett freely acknowledges. 

“The success of any of these plans,” he says in 
the peroration of his pamphlet, “depends in a large 
degree upon holding fast to the practice of demand- 
ing from all members cash or proper bank credit 
with each order. This makes it possible for the or- 
ganization to secure the largest cash discount and 
insures that each ordering member will take his 
goods from the car on time. The manager who 
accepts other than cash orders will be liable to have 
some uncalled-for goods on hand to store or sell. 
It has been pointed out by opponents of the cash 
plan that some farmers have no credit at the bank 
and lack the cash at the time of ordering. If a 
bank does not feel safe in loaning money to such 
a person on account of his character, would an asso- 
ciation be safe in extending credit to him? 


Borrowing on Good Security 


“As notable exceptions to the foregoing rule, a 
few western associations make a practice of ad- 
vancing supplies to their members upon a credit 
account. But these associations have arrangements 
for borrowing necessary money, and they are pro- 
tected against loss by holding contracts from these 
members, which give the association control of the 
sale of the member’s products. This is a form of 
co-operative credit secured by a lien on the grow- 
ing crops. 

“Communities that have never had any co-opera- 
tive experience often find it easier to begin with a 
buying than with a selling plan, where local con- 
ditions are such as to warrant that start. When 
the operation of that plan has educated the mem- 
bers to the spirit of working together and accus- 
tomed them to facing difficulties that are sure to 
arise, they: are better prepared to undertake the 
more intricate details of a plan for successfully 
marketing their products. The co-operative spirit 
of a community is a matter of growth. As the child 
learns to walk before it runs, so a community should 
be satisfied to begin working together in the sim- 
plest ways and should undertake more- elaborate 
plans only as their co-operative strength and con- 
fidence is developed.” 

In other words, Brother Bassett does not hope to 
put all the retailers out of business during the com- 
ing year. In fact, it may take several years to per- 
fect this utopian scheme for dispensing with the 
middleman. 
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Senate Turns Down Parcel Post Project 


An interesting story is being told here at the ex- 
pense of Postmaster General Burleson, who devotes 
a large part of his time to seeking new methods for 
developing the parcel post. Just before Congress 
adjourned the United States Senate handed him a 
jolt he will not soon forget, although just now he 
is keeping very still about it. 

Some time ago Mr. Burleson conceived the idea 
of negotiating a parcel post with Cuba. There was 
no special reason for this bit of enterprise except 
that, as Mr. Burleson views it, there is always a 
reason for extending the parcel post in some new 
direction. 

In this case the Cuban Government viewed the 
proposition favorably and a deal was on the point 
of being made when the Havana cigar manufactur- 
ers took part in the game. They decided that the 
United States offered a fine field for a mail order 
business in Cuban cigars which couid be exploited 
at the expense of the American cigar manufacturer 
and all the wholesalers and retailers if the inter- 
national parcel post could be used for that pur- 


pose. 
Cubans Want U. S. Customs Laws Amended 


Here, however, a difficulty arose. The customs 
laws of the United States very properly forbid the 
importation of cigars, cigarettes and cheroots in 
quantities less than 3000 in a single shipment, the 
purpose of the statute being to keep this trade in 
commercial channels and thus insure the examina- 
tion of all the packages of imported cigars, etc., at 
the large ports of entry where expert examiners of 
tobacco products are stationed. 

At the instance of the Havana cigar manufactur- 
ers the Cuban Government informed Mr. Burleson 
that it would agree to a parcel post treaty provided 
the United States would so amend its customs laws 
that any quantity of cigars, cigarettes and cheroots, 
no matter how small, could be shipped into this 
country through the mails to any address. This 
would mean that the Cuban manufacturers could do 


Gemco Changes Selling 
Methods 


HE Gemco Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 

recently announced a decided change in its sell- 
ing methods. For some time in the past the sales 
of this company have been in the hands of a firm 
of manufacturers’ representatives. The company 
has now, however, organized its own sales depart- 
ment, so that a more personal service can be given 
to present and prospective trade. 

Martin A. Dewey, Jr., formerly with the United 
Engine & Mfg. Company, Hanover, Pa., will cover 
New England, Eastern Canada, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and all the Atlantic Coast States, including 
Florida. An office will be opened in New York 
City, where Mr. Dewey will be in charge. John 
Craig, formerly head salesman of the Benford Mfg. 
Company, Mount Vernon, N. Y., will have charge 
of the Central West and South West to the Rocky 
Moantains. In addition he will also cover the terri- 
tory in the Canadian Northwest. F. W. Jonas will 
have his office and headquarters in Los Angeles. 
He will cover the territory east to and including 
El Paso, Tex., while C. N. Jonas, whose office is in 
San Francisco, will have under his care the Central 
Pacific section and the Rocky Mountain States, in- 
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away with all middlemen and ship their products 
in any quantity to any part of the United States, 
the customs examination taking place at any one of 
twenty-six so-called ports of entry designated for 
the examination of parcel post importations. Inas- 
much as there are skilled tobacco examiners at only 
three or four of these twenty-six ports it is per- 
fectly obvious that such an arrangement would open 
a wide door for frauds upon the revenues in addi- 
tion to the injury to American manufacturers and 
merchants that would result. 


American Producers Win Big Victory 


Mr. Burleson, however, adopted the suggestion 
of the Cuban Government and induced the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to unite with him in a re- 
quest, addressed to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, that a provision should be incorporated in the 
Omnibus Revenue bill granting to the Cuban cigar 
manufacturers and other foreign manufacturers of 
cigars, cigarettes and cheroots, the privilege of the 
American parcel post for the distribution of their 
goods. . 

The Ways and Means Committee, realizing the 
danger to the revenues, not to mention the injurious 
character of the proposed competition, turned Mr. 
Burleson down. Nothing daunted, however, he ap- 
plied to the Senate Finance Committee and suc- 
ceeded in having an amendment reported turning 
the American cigar market over to the Cuban pro- 
ducers through the medium of his dearly beloved 
parcel post. 

In the meantime the domestic cigar interests got 
busy. A howl] went up from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific and from Canada to the Gulf. 

When the Senate reached the Burleson amend- 
ment a dozen Senators clamored for recognition. 
Democrats vied with Republicans in hammering the 
amendment and when the vote was taken the few 
faint scattering “ayes” were drowned in a roar of 
stentorian “noes,” and the Burleson amendment 
died a’borning. 

So you see the parcel post doesn’t always win. 


cluding Colorado. R. D. Jonas will have an office 
in Seattle and from there will handle the trade in 
Washington, Oregon and Vancouver, B. C. 


Federal Convention 


THE Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
Mich., recently held a very successful sales con- 
ference at Cedar Point, Ohio. One hundred and 
fifty district managers and dealers from practically 
every state in the Union assembled in Detroit where 
they took a steamer to Cedar Point. Addresses and 
discussions by executives and salesmen occupied the . 
morning and afternoon business sessions held in the 
large convention hall. Traffic research, sales pro- 
motion and advertising were the principal topics. 
New 1917 models of Federal motor trucks were 
on display and were the center of interest. A ban- 
quet on Friday evening was the closing feature of 
the conference. The speakers of the evening were 
Chief Pitt of the Fire Department of Middletown, 
Conn., who came from New England to tell the Fed- 
eral dealers how a Federal truck had saved his 
city $1,800 a year. The other speaker was E. St. 


Elmo Lewis, of Detroit, who spoke on salesmanship. 
The convention was conducted by M. L. Pulcher, 
vice-president and general manager of the Federal 
Motor Truck Company. 






























Cleveland Firm Publishes 


Founders of 


HE Geo. Worthington Company, Cleveland, O., 
has just issued a very attractive booklet printed 
on high grade stock, and illustrated with 
excellent half-tones and pen and ink sketches, com- 
memorating the company’s eighty-seven years of 
progress. In the history of the growth of the con- 
cern the booklet says in part: 
“More than a hundred years ago Cooperstown, 





Sporting goods department 


N. Y., had already established its reputation for the 
production of “beaver hats.” One of the best of the 
craft was a hatmaker named Worthington who had 
a son whom he wished to succeed him as the head 
of his little business, which included not only the 
manufacturing but also the retail selling of hats over 
a much-worn and knife-hacked counter. 

“But the boy disliked the business; his native 
ability did not fit in with its requirements. And one 
day the elder Worthington sadly said to his son: 

“ ‘George, I don’t think you were “cut out” for a 
hatter. It has been my life’s ambition that you 
should work into my business and eventually take 
my place. But I really do not believe it would be 
fair for me to insist upon it.’ 

“The son willingly gave up an opportunity which 
most of his young friends would have eagerly seized. 
He left Cooperstown and home to seek Opportunity, 
rather than wait for her to knock upon his door. 

“Without any prearranged plan, he journeyed to 
Utica, and secured a position as clerk in a small 
hardware store. The chance which guided him to 
the door of that hardware store was vital to his 
whole career, inasmuch as he remained in the hard- 
ware business all the rest of his life. 

“The four years spent as a clerk in this Utica 
hardware store proved the best sort of fundamental 
training for him in later life, because he became 
thoroughly familiar with the business, from hard- 
ware stock to hardware salesmanship. 

“But, Utica, like Cooperstown, did not measure 
up to his expectations. He needed a wider field to 
prove his abilities and, like many another young 
man of his time, he felt that the Farther West must 





Kighty-Seven Years of Progress 


Book as a Tribute to the 
the Business 


be the scene of his life work, and toward the virgin 
country far beyond Buffalo he turned his face. 
Those were the days before railroads. But diffi- 
culties in travel could not daunt the determination 
of Geo. Worthington. Without any definite desti- 
nation in mind he started westward from Utica on 
horseback. 

“The details of his trip, its trials and difficulties 
would make a story in themselves. He arrived in 
Cleveland in 1829 and found a city with a population 
of 1100, the scene of great activity because of the 
work of constructing the Ohio and Erie Canal. 

“A wise man has said that success is made up of 
one part chance, four parts insight and five parts 
application. Chance brought Geo. Worthington 
to Cleveland; his keen insight quickly showed him 
how inadequately the canal workers were supplied 
with proper tools for the big task before them; and 
untiring application to the problem of supplying 
needful tools and equipment, became the foundation 
of what is to-day one of the largest business insti- 
tutions of Cleveland, and one of the half dozen 
largest hardware houses in the country. 

“He analyzed the situation carefully, then turned 
the head of his horse directly about and started 
eastward again. In Cooperstown he succeeded in 
borrowing $500 from his brother. With this money 
he journeyed to New York, where he invested it in 
as large an assortment as possible of shovels, spades, 
and pickaxes, and such other implements as his 
observation at Cleveland and his general knowledge 
of hardware, gained at Utica, taught him would fill 
the demands of the workers on the new canal. The 
stock was shipped via Erie Canal to Buffalo and 
thence by schooner to Cleveland. 

“Worthington made his second journey to Cleve- 
land and disposed of the tools with greater ease than 
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Section of fourth 


he had ever dreamed was possible. The citizens of 
Cleveland eagerly grasped this opportunity of ob- 
taining hardware of the superior quality which char- 
acterized these goods. He doubled his $500. 
“Again he travelled to New York, this time with 
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twice the capital, elated with his success and certain 
that he had found the place where he proposed to 
settle down and succeed. In New York, he selected 
as general a stock of hardware as his money would 
buy and shipped it to Cleveland. 

“With his $1,000 worth of hardware he opened 
his first store in Cleveland, in 1829, at the corner 
of what is now Superior and West Tenth Streets. So 
primitive were the facilities at the time that it is 
related the stock was brought to his new store by 
an ox-cart. To realize this, one has only to remem- 
ber that John Quincy Adams was then President 
of the United States. 

“In purchasing his stock Worthington had wisely 
chosen only those things which would be most needed 
by Clevelanders of that day. And the reward for 
his insight came quickly. The little store on Su- 
perior Street was a success from the very start. 
Indeed, only six years later, while Andrew Jackson 
was President of the United States, Worthington 
took the first steps to dominate his chosen field, by 
buying out McCurdy & Conkling, a competing firm, 
and moving to their store a block below, at what is 
now the corner of West Ninth Street. 

“No adequate conception can now be had of the 
many difficulties of doing business in Cleveland in 
those days. To grow, one had to do business both 
in Cleveland and in the surrounding territory. And 
one was immensely handicapped because there were 
no railroads. The first passenger railroad which ran 
from New York to Albany had only recently begun 
to operate; and Cleveland’s first railroad venture, 
the Cleveland & Newburgh, had failed. 

“Therefore, those who would sell goods had to 
travel either by horseback or stage, both of which 
were slow and tedious. 

“But Worthington had youth and enthusiasm and 
determination. Neither snowdrifts, nor mud nor 
soreness, resulting from long rides in the saddle, 
could deter him from traversing the counties of 
northern Ohio, booking orders, collecting accounts, 
and covering the territory so minutely that his store 
soon towered head and shoulders above all competi- 
tion. This was his only means of transportation, for 
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the first successful railroad into Cleveland did not 
come until 1849. 

“In this year Worthington took the first step 
which eventually made the house a manufacturing 
as well as a selling institution. In company with 
other enterprising Clevelanders, he formed the 
Cleveland Iron Company, with a mill on the site now 
occupied by the plant of the Upson Nut Company. 
The bulk of the output of the new Iron Company 
was sold through the Worthington Store and con- 
sisted of bar iron. 





Hardware Age 

“The railroads made possible the Cleveland of 
to-day, and no one realized the importance of their 
coming more than did Geo. Worthington. When 
the first through train service from Buffalo was 
installed in the year 1854, he was a leader in the 
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celebrations, because, together with other brave men 
who had been struggling against the great odds of 
primitive transportation facilities, he well under- 
stood the importance of the event. He knew that the 
future of Cleveland and the future of his business 
were now assured. 

“An inevitable sequence of the commercial ad- 
vance of Cleveland was the vital need for better 
financial facilities, a situation which Worthington 
met by securing the first charter for a Cleveland 
national bank, and by organizing under its grant the 
First National Bank of Cleveland, of which he was 
the president, until his death, in 1871. In the latter 
capacity, and also as president of the Hardware 
Company, he was succeeded by General James 
Barnett, with whom he had long been associated. 

“After Geo. Worthington’s death, his indomitable 
and enterprising spirit still animated the business, 
guided by directors who had been schooled under his 
masterful tutelage. 

“A disastrous fire, in 1874, not only gutted the 
Worthington Company’s store which had’ been 
erected at the corner of St. Clair and West Ninth 
Street, in 1868, but also ruined the entire stock. 
Reconstruction was begun at once and the facilities 
of the business increased by adding another story 
to the company’s building. And, in the years suc- 
ceeding one could easily observe the remarkable 
growth of the company by keeping track of the 
series of new buildings which it erected. 

“The first of these rose in 1884, followed, two 
years later, by a second. In 1896, came a third, of 
the ‘very latest, reinforced concrete construction. 
And, within the same year, the need of additional 
space was so great that a fourth warehouse was 
built. Nor did the hard times of 1907 retard the 
forward strides. During the year a fifth building 
was added to the group. In 1912 came the sixth, in 
1914 the seventh and in 1915 the eighth. The com- 
pany to-day occupies about twenty acres of floor 
space. 

“The length of service of the high officials of the 
company has been the subject of much comment. It 
illustrates the wisdom of the elder Worthington in 
choosing his associates who in turn became imbued 
with the Worthington ideals, until the business 
became their life work. 

“General Barnett, Cleveland’s celebrated soldier, 
who fought through the entire Civil War, became 
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president upon Worthington’s death and served the 
company for seventy years, continuing at its head 
until his death at the age of 90 in 1911. The 
General’s picture to-day hangs in the Chamber of 
Commerce Hall and at the time of its unveiling he 
was referred to as “Cleveland’s First Citizen.” 

“George Deming, who became vice-president of 
the company when it was incorporated in 1887, 
entered its employ when a boy and was a strong 
factor in its affairs for fifty years until his death in 
1909. 

“James Storer, who was a member of General 
Barnett’s regiment during the Civil War, was made 
secretary-treasurer when the incorporation took 
place and served nearly fifty years, from 1865 until 
his death in 1914. 

“The present officers of the Worthington Com- 
pany are: W. D. Taylor, president; C. A. Jewett, 
first vice-president; H. H. Rudd, second vice-presi- 
dent, and A. J. Gaehr, secretary-treasurer. The 
board of directors consists of the officers together 
with Paul H. Deming, Ralph Worthington, eldest 
son of the founder, and Thomas Goodwillie. 

“To-day, Cleveland, the city for whose progress 
Geo. Worthington and the two generations of sub- 
stantial men who succeeded him, labored so faith- 
fully, has grown toa city of 750,000 population. And 
the business has grown from the small store it occu- 
pied in 1829, employing three or four men, to a large 
and strong institution employing a small army of 
men. 

“This company has a large and efficient sales 
force, covering an extensive territory, i. e., Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York State up to 
the St. Lawrence River, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky. 

“Its traveling salesmen make regular visits, per- 
forming the duties of the trade missionary, and 
business counsellor. Through its carefully organ- 
ized staff The Worthington Company gives service 
of vital importance to the tradesman. 

“Cleveland is justly recognized as the hardware 
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center of the country, both from a sales and manu- 
facturing standpoint. It is the center of the iron 
and steel manufacturing district of the country. 
There are over three thousand steel, iron and hard- 
ware items manufactured in the City of Cleveland. 

“The Geo. Worthington Company is a splendid and 
fitting monument to the enterprise, energy and un- 
tiring devotion of its founder, his associates and 
successors, and to the citizens of Cleveland and the 
— territory who made its success pos- 
sible.” 
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United Cycle Trades Direc- 
torate Appointed. 


THE work of the Million Bicycles Committee, which 

began at the mid-winter meeting of the several] 
cycle trades associations in New York City last Jan- 
uary, culminated on Thursday afternoon, September 
14, at the Hotel Astor, New York City, in the organ- 
ization of a body of nine men known as the United 
Cycle Trades Directorate. The sole purpose of this 
directorate is to utilize to the utmost the brains and 
money of the industry in a big propaganda for con- 
vincing the millions of people who do not now ride 
bicycles of the value of this method of transporta- 
tion for business, pleasure or health. 

The success of the Million Bicycles Committee in 
arousing interest and in stimulating a very consid- 
erable increase in the sale of bicycles early in the 
season, especially in connection with Bicycle Day, 
indicates how much greater results can be expected 
from the big plan as proposed by this committee at 
Atlantic City and now to be put into operation. 

While the work to be carried forward this coming 
year will undoubtedly bring good results, it is the 
purpose of the directorate to proceed with its work 
in an even larger way the second year. In other 
words, the directorate, so we are informed, will build 
fundamentally, steadily and surely and will not at- 
tempt to promote a propaganda that will exist only 
for a few months and that will produce but spas- 
modic results. 

At Atlantic City, D. F. Printz, president of the 
Cycle Parts & Accessories Association presided at 
the joint session of his organization, the Bicycle 
Manufacturers and the Bicycle Jobbers, at which 
he was authorized to appoint this directorate. He 
consulted with the presidents of the several organi- 
zations and asked them to name a number of men 
to attend the Hotel Astor conference for the purpose 
of discussing the personnel of the body to be chosen. 

At the outset of the conference President Printz 
expressed his personal opinion that the directorate 
should be made up of principals or proprietors and 
that appointments should be made largely from the 
East where it would be comparatively easy for the 
members to gather and spend several days each 
month in doing this work. An abundance of ma- 
terial for the directorate is lotated in the Middle 
West, on the Coast and in the South, but the con- 
ference agreed with him that the men in those local- 
ities would find it a hardship if not an impossibility 
to attend the regular meetings and therefore 
men who live within a short distance of New York 
were suggested. 

The work of this new body is so general in its 
scope and so thoroughly important to every man in 
the trade that the co-operation of the manufacturing 
and jobbing interests everywhere will be solicited in 
the actual work of the organization. 


Following the conference and appointments the 
directorate was organized as follows: President, 
D. F. Printz, of the Reading Saddle Company, Read- 
ing, Pa.; secretary, Charles F. Olin, of the New 
Departure Mfg. Company, Bristol, Conn.; treasurer, 
Louis Schwab, of the Stevens Company, New York 
City. Other members are Colonel George Pope, who 
has been employed by the Bicycle Manufacturers 
Association as its secretary; J. P. Fogarty, of the 
Westfield Mfg. Company, Westfield, Mass.; H. S. 
Wise of the Miami Cycle & Mfg. Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio; DeWitt Page, president of the New 
Departure Mfg. Company, Bristol, Conn.; Keyser 
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Fry, Reading, Pa., who is president of the Jobbers 
Association; J. W. Grady of J. W. Grady & Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and Fred A. Baker, president of 
the New York Sporting Goods Company, New York 
City. 

A finance committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Schwab, Wise & Grady. The Million Bicycles 
Sales Promotion Committee now consists of Harry 
S. Quine, secretary to the president of the Goodyear 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; C. F. Olin, advertis- 
ing manager of the New Departure Mfg. Company 
of Bristol, Conn., and Horace Huffman, of the Davis 
Sewing Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

This committee will collect the fund of $100,000 
necessary for carrying out the work of the direc- 
torate this coming year. The work of this commit- 
tee will be largely confined to the parts and acces- 
sory manufacturers and jobbers as most of the 
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bicycle manufacturers have already provided for the 
support of the propaganda. 

Mr. Olin called to the attention of the directorate 
the splendid opportunity open for selling a large 
number of bicycles as Christmas gifts. President 
Wise of the Bicycle Manufacturers Association 
stated that the bicycle makers would be in a position 
to supply wheels for a big demand at that time. 
Therefore the directorate authorized the Sales Pro- 
motion Committee to proceed with a special cam- 
paign for Christmas selling of bicycles. The com- 
mittee had already done some work along the line 
and is now completing the plan for the campaign 
and will hold a meeting before the end of the month 
for rounding out its co-operation with the dealer, so 
that in all parts of the country retailers of bicycles 
will be urged to work with the directorate in putting 
the bicycle forward as a Christmas gift. 





Cincinnati men at Idlewild Camp 


Cincinnati Men Picnic at 


Idlewild Camp 


HE Cincinnati Hardware Guild held its annual 

outing Sept. 13, at Idlewild Camp near Har- 
rison, Ohio. The members of the Hardware Club 
of Cincinnati and of the Cincinnati Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association were invited to par- 
ticipate in the outing. About seventy members of 
the three organizations met at the Business Men’s 
Club in the morning and went by automobiles to the 
camp, with President John Weigel leading the 
procession. 

The arrangements for the outing were made by 
Joseph Bevis, president of the Bevis Hardware 
Company and of the Harrison National Bank, who 
is an active member of both the Hardware Guild 
and the Hardware Club of Cincinnati. Mrs. Bevis 
insisted upon superintending the culinary depart- 
ment, and for the oversupply of fried chicken and 
other eatables, she was given a hearty vote of 
thanks for her success in the undertaking. 

In the afternoon a baseball game was played be- 
tween the “Fatties” and the “Skinnies,” with Henry 
Jansen, a hardware dealer of Covington, Ky., act- 
ing as umpire. Only seven innings were played, as 
the score at that time stood 15 to 1 in favor of 
the “Skinnies.” 

W. F. Belmer, president of the Hardware Club, 
won the prize for the swimming race, as he was the 
only one in the party who was provided with a bath- 
ing suit. 


An impromptu meeting was held in the after- 
noon, at which N. A. Griffith of Madisonville, the 
oldest member in the three organizations, was 
elected a life member. 

Among the outside guests were James B. Carson, 
C. L. Kimmel and W. E. Barker of Dayton, Ohio; 
J. M. Manley, secretary of the Cincinnati Metal 


' Trades’ Association, and John W. Neil, president 


of the Neil-Smith Electric Tool Company. 

Atwood Perrine, owner of the Idlewild Camp, 
very kindly loaned the camp to the Guild for its 
exclusive use. 


Delay in Shipments to 
Australia 


AMERICAN exporters who are able to make quick 

delivery to Australia will gain the good will of 
the local merchants. The senior director of one of 
the largest wholesale hardware houses in Australia 
informed Commercial Attaché Philip B. Kennedy 
that he has to reckon now on at least ten months’ 
delay. In normal years there are two indent sea- 
sons in Australia, known as summer and winter 
purchases. Although some dealers place orders 


nine months or a year in advance, most retail es- 
tablishments have purchased six months ahead. 
This routine has been broken up, and many houses 
are now purchasing both summer and winter goods 
whenever they have an opportunity—New York 
Times. af 



























Making Show Windows More Effective 


Poor Lighting Responsible for Failure to Attract 


By GRANVILLE FARMER 


HERE are many merchants who spend a great 
deal of time and money in dressing their dis- 
play windows who are losing much of the 

effect and profit those windows should produce and 
would produce if more careful and intelligent at- 
tention were paid to their construction and lighting. 

The builders, as a general thing, have no ideas 
regarding window illumination, or at best most of 
them have very imperfect ideas as to what consti- 
tutes good lighting. There are several points that 
should be carefully considered and provided for by 
every merchant if he is to get the best possible re- 
sults from his windows. Usually these are points 
that do not involve any—at most, very little—in- 
crease in lighting equipment and maintenance, but 
which are essential in window advertising. 


Surrounding Conditions Important 


The first thing to consider is the condition of 
outside lighting in the street in front of the store; 
the second thing, the condition of the front lighting 
in the other stores on the block; the third, the char- 
acter of the background in your own windows and 
the shape and size of the windows. 

Your window will stand out more conspicuously 
in a poorly lighted street with few lights than if it 
is on a brilliantly lighted street. It will also stand 
out more conspicuously in a block in which the 
windows of the other stores are poorly lighted. 

It is not sufficient to have your windows appear 
bright and attractive to the people immediately in 
front of them. They should be so lighted that they 
will stand out from their surroundings as far as 
they can be seen. Therefore, your surroundings 
should be first taken into consideration. 

This explains why stores in some localities seem 
to have very bright windows with the use of lamps 
on 30-in. centers, while window artists in other 
stores can’t seem to make their displays stand out 
as they should even though the window lamps are 
placed on 18-in. centers. 

Unless your windows are conspicuous by reason 
of exceeding brightness the display man can’t get 
the pulling power into his work that it deserves. 
I have frequently seen windows in which the dis- 
play effectiveness would have been nearly doubled 
by an additional light expense of not more than 
20 cents a day. 


Interior Considerations 


The character of the background in your window 
also has a great influence on the lighting conditions. 
So do the ceiling, the floor, the show fixtures—even 
the character and colors of the goods displayed. 

Light treatment in the finishing of background, 
ceiling and floor will greatly aid in the lighting of 
the show window and in saving illuminating ex- 
pense. A window which is finished in light oak can 
be lighted with less wattage than one finished in 
dark mahogany. A window finished in white will 
cost less to light than one finished in light oak. 
The display of dark-colored goods and the use of 
dark trimmings will detract from the brightness 
of the windows. It requires more wattage to make 
a display of men’s clothing or hardware as bril- 
liant.as one of cut glass or white goods. Shoe win- 
dows and jewelry windows are often the darkest 





ones in the block because of the color of the shoes 
in the one and the dark backgrounds and usually 
dark trimmings in the other, in combination with 
the fact that in neither case, as a general thing, 
has there been provided sufficient extra lamps to 
overcome these handicaps. 

The size and shape of the window also have much 
to do with proper lighting. The smaller the win- 
dow inclosure, of course, other things being equal, 
the less wattage will be required. 

Part of the proposition a merchant can care for 
easily and inexpensively by providing light colors 
in the background, ceiling and floor and by the use 
of light-colored fixtures and trimmings. For the 
rest he must depend on the correct placing and 
spacing of the lights and the use of reflectors of 
proper shape and set at such angles that they will 
give the highest possible illumination, directly and 
evenly spread on the display itself, with the least 
possible reflection into the eyes of the onlooker. 

High, shallow windows cannot be properly and 
economically lighted with the same type of reflector 
that would give the best results in a low, deep win- 
dow; but reflectors of all types are easy to get. 
Enough lights and reflectors should be used to cover 
the background and floor of the window with a 
perfect and even distribution of light. The number 
of reflectors used will depend on the intensity of 
light desired. 

It is foolish to spend a lot of money on handsome 
backgrounds of richly carved wood with parquet 
floors, and then to improperly illuminate the win- 
dow or spoil the effect by placing large chandeliers 
in the center of the windows. 


Border Lighting Unsuccessful 


A type of window lighting which is most ineffect- 
ive yet is commonly seen is what is usually called 
“border lighting,” in which light bulbs with no 
reflectors are placed along the top and sides of the 
glass. This greatly lessens the seeing power of the 
eye, sometimes making it impossible to clearly see 
some of the display unless the onlooker finds the 
exact angle from which to look, and always making 
it impossible to clearly see all the display from one 
point. It is hard on the eyes as well, to some people 
being positively painful. 

A great fault in some otherwise very fine win- 
dows is that the light is reflected into a mirror 
background. The same objection exists where the 
light is directed against highly polished wooden 
background. Such faults should be remedied, 
either by covering the backgrounds or by using re- 
flectors so constructed that they will shield the 
mirror or any other reflecting background in such 
a manner that the light will not be reflected back 
into the eyes of the onlookers. This concealment 
of the light source and the prevention not only of 
direct but reflected rays from reaching the eye is 
of the utmost importance. 

In a good continuous lighting system it will sel- 
dom, if ever, be found necessary to use more than 
one 40-watt lamp per foot, from which you can ob- 
tain, with a reflector of the right kind, from 6 to 
8 ft. candles. The difference between good and bad 
equipment is frequently not a matter of money at 
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all, for it will often be found by those investigating 
lighting conditions in their own windows that they 
can get doubly-good results without increased ex- 
pense. 

What is said above should be taken into consid- 
eration also in investigating lighting conditions in 
your showcases, where you will find that the trough 
system is far superior to the unit system, illumi- 
nating the contents evenly and brilliantly without 
reflection into the eye, without the unpleasant glare 
or spotted effect, and without the excessive heat 
that is usually thrown against the glass where the 
unit system is used. 

Carelessness and improper methods in washing 
the windows often detract greatly from the effect- 
iveness of a display, not only making the glass less 
transparent than it should be but, where the fault 
is pronounced, giving a displeasing impression. A 
dirty or cloudy window does not denote a clean 
store and stock and up-to-date methods, any more 
than it does a careful housekeeper, 
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There are several fairly good methods of cleaning 
the windows, several very bad ones, and one or two 
very good ones. The very best one is as follows: 
With a large paint brush dust the window inside 
and out, woodwork as well as glass. Then place a 
small cloth over a pointed stick and clean the cor- 
ners. Then wash the glass with clean water in 
which a little ammonia has been poured, using a 
cotton cloth. Dry the glass by rubbing with a piece 
of cheesecloth which has been dipped in powdered 
pumice, using care that the pumice is fine and that 
you do not get too much on the cloth; otherwise 
you may scratch the glass. Then rub with a dry 
chamois which has been washed seven or eight times 
before it is first used, in order to get all the oil out. 
This will give you a perfectly clear, highly polished 
surface. Never use soap in washing the glass. 

Carefully clean the lamps and reflectors every 
time you clean the windows. Don’t pay for elec- 
tricity to be wasted by absorption or obscuration 
by dust. 


Expansion of American Business in Mexico 


By G. 0. SIMPSON 


THE Mexican Revolution, like all similar convul- 

sions of social phenomena, has practically run 
its course. Radicalism has been the clamor of the 
masses; social and political reform the apparent 
tendency; commercial and industrial aggrandize- 
ment the natural sequel. The unsubdued belligerent 
factions are but the scattered débris amassed by 
the passing storm, destined to vanish shortly be- 
fore the impelling forces of moral evolution and 
human progress. 

Abounding in vast undeveloped and even un- 
explored riches, embracing approximately 767,000 
square miles of fertile territory, immensely re- 
sourceful, with nearly 16,000,000 inhabitants, 25 
per cent of whom are of foreign ancestors, together 
with a considerable cosmopolitan element, Mexico 
faces an era of prosperity the most marvelous it 
has ever known. 

The restoration of its numerous estates of abun- 
dant productiveness; the reconstruction of its mod- 
ern and extensive system of railroads; the resump- 
tion of its agricultural and metallurgical activities 
throughout the land; the installation of mechanical 
equipment in every section of the country for a 
thousand and one different purposes; the develop- 
ment and exploitation of its prodigious wealth and 
the exportation of its great variety and inexhaust- 
ible supply of raw materials and minerals—all afford 
foreign commerce and industry wonderful oppor- 
tunities indeed for the expansion of trade; and the 
great bulk of this business must naturally fall to 
the lot of the hustling American dealers. 

A careful investigation has shown that fully 75 
per cent of the hardware business in Mexico is con- 
trolled by thrifty German merchants handling 
largely German-made goods; but as their ordinary 
source of supply will be seriously affected for some 
time to come, in view of the European conflagration, 
as well as during the reconstructive period, their 
only recourse seems to be to purchase American 
commodities, a condition which should serve as an 
encouraging incentive to the manufacturers and 
merchants in the United States to secure a perma- 
nent marker for their wares in this country. 

Mexico is not, howbeit, an entirely unknown 
field; conservative statisticians have placed the 
amount of American capital invested in the re- 


public at a figure somewhat around $1,000,000,000, 
comprising principally mining, railways, cattle rais- 
ing, farming, real estate, banking, industry and 
commerce, which enterprises most naturally cater 
to American trade. Its crude-oil production, in 
which huge sums of American money are invested, 
promises to become the largest in the world. 

Notwithstanding its great natural resources and 
large variety of raw materials, many of which are 
unknown in the States and for which a series of 
proper experiments would find profitable applica- 
tions, the art of manufacturing, in the true modern 
sense of the word, with a few exceptions, has not 
attained a very high standard of efficiency; prac- 
tically none of the following finished articles are - 
produced in the country: Rubber goods, aluminum 
goods, brass and copper goods and fixtures, glass 
goods, paints, oils, coloring pigments and varnishes 
(very poor grades), automobile accessories, tin and 
enamel wares, crockery (of inferior quality), wire 
nails, tacks and staples (there are two factories), 
horseshoes and nails (could be improved), barb 
wire (there is one factory and the demand is very 
large), pipe and pipe fittings, all classes of tools, 
light rails, steel castings, agricultural implements, 
cutlery, wire goods, hardware in general and a 
great many other articles. 

It is curious to note that this seemingly industrial 
lethargy is not due to the lack of raw materials and 
crude products, as has been pointed out, a super- 
abundance of which is to be found on all hands. A 
considerable number of American concerns depend 
almost entirely on Mexican materials, fibers, etc., 
for the manufacture of their goods. 

What the country needs is immigration and capi- 
tal; it will eventually get both. There is an Ameri- 
can company in Mexico City at present preparing 
to promote, on a large scale, the importation into 
the States of Mexican raw materials, fibers, pre- 
cious woods, such as mahogany, ebano, cedar, etc., 
antimony, vanilla and other extracts, linaloa, dye 
woods, and a great variety of crude products in 
general. A large trade is to be worked up in this 
regard when the American manufacturers awake to 
the fact that they can acquire these products to 
their advantage. 
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Editorial Comment 


TT UT a 


The Business Outlook 


HE distinguishing feature of the agri- 
cultural situation to-day is that its fun- 
damental conditions are but little known 

and less understood. The serious damage to 
such crops of primal importance as corn, cot- 
ton, wheat and oats obscures the saving grace 
of the normal yields of the genuinely im- 
portant so-called secondary crops. This mis- 
understanding as to the underlying facts of 
the situation is enhanced by the inevitable 
comparison with the generally record-break- 
ing harvests of last season. The output of 
corn will be less than in 1915, but neverthe- 
less there is a large yield, and with the prom- 
ise of better quality than last year, especially 
in the northern section of the belt. 

The yield of oats is above the average, and 
this is true of most of the small grains, bar- 
ley, rye and flax, though wheat, especially 
spring wheat, is disastrously damaged. 

There will probably be the largest crop of 
hay ever harvested, and forage of all kinds 
is in great abundance. Few things so con- 
duce to prosperity on the farm as plenty of 
feed for livestock, so that such feed does not 
have to be purchased. Livestock is among 
the best of all revenue producers for the 
farmer, and it is not possible to raise it at 
a profit unless feed for it is also of the 
farm production. There will be lots of 
things this season, such as alfalfa, beans, 
sugar beets, sugar cane, rice, peanuts, Irish 
and sweet potatoes, and garden truck in 
abundance. Some idea of the value of these 
items may be gathered from the statement 
that there have already been shipped to mar- 
ket about fifty thousand carloads of toma- 
toes, and the yield of peanuts will bring 
about ten million dollars to the producers. 

With the exception of peaches, fruit has 
been in great abundance. As a single item 
the value of the watermelon crop is estimated 
at twenty million dollars. 

Everywhere more attention is being paid 
to stock raising, while the dairy and poultry 
industries grow steadily. Likewise there are 
more silos in the country than ever before, 
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and they mean the use and conservation for 
grain feed for cattle throughout the country 
of much corn, partially damaged by drought, 
that otherwise would have been entirely lost. 
The meaning of all this is that diversification 
of crops has taken a permanent hold upon 
every section, so that the failure of one great 
agricultural staple no longer causes a paraly- 
sis of business in a widespread territory. 

Cotton is a short crop, though not so short 
as last year, but at greatly enhanced prices. 
This latter statement is also true of such 
money crops as wheat, rice, sugar beets, pea- 
nuts, fruits and vegetables. This means in 
general increased purchasing power for the 
farmer, despite decreased yields, and the 
farmer is the great buyer and sustainer of 
trade in most of the West and the South. It 
is true that such increased costs of farm 
products bear heavily upon the consumer, but 
to a greater extent than for a long time in 
the past this is met by greatly increased pur- 
chasing power among a large part of the con- 
sumers. Employment is practically to be had 
for all who desire it, and wages of labor are 
at such figures as never before known. It is 
this fact, and this fact alone, which explains 
the unusual phenomenon of abnormally high 
prices of commodities failing appreciably to 
affect buying and consumption. If spending 
is free, it is equally true that saving keeps 
pace with the increase in revenue. 

In the commercial world there is but a 
scant measure of that speculation, which is 
the usual accompaniment of such prosperity 
as we are now experiencing. For underneath 
all the boom in business there is the con- 
sciousness that there lies not far ahead of 
us, with the ending of the European war, a 
period concerning whose outcome we may 
conjecture, but cannot even approximately 
forecast. Every student knows that such a 
riot of prices as we are now experiencing 
is abnormal, because they are caused by an 
abnormal demand, and consequently sooner 
or later must come to an end. The pace is 
too fast, and in sober truth it is not well it 
should last. It has already bred a peck of 
social and economic troubles and problems, 
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and inevitably will breed more. And the 
only corrective and solution to them will be 
a slowing up and a time for sober, sane 
thought. Meanwhile, as peace in Europe 
seems some months or more remote, we go 
on buying and selling, bartering and traffick- 
ing, as in the days before the flood, let 
prophets say what they may. Only unlike 
the people in the times of Noah, we have no 
illusions as to what awaits us. Only uncon- 
sciously we have much faith in the strength 
of our domestic situation as our mainstay 
and support, and an ever present help in the 
time of trouble. 

There is a widespread profound confidence 
in our present financial system as a sure pre- 
ventive of the panics of the past. There is 
much exploitation and development of our 
resources. There is steady growth in indus- 
trial efficiency and in intelligent agriculture, 
and because of these things there is every- 
where among the great masses of the people 
sustained but sober optimism, and like men 
wise in their generation they are making the 
most of present opportunities. 


Exporters Cannot 
Co-operate 


RIEF announcement was made last week 
of the failure of the United States 
Senate of the effort to pass the Webb 


bill authorizing the formation of combina- 
tions in the export trade. This ignominious 


ending of a praiseworthy movement received 
far much less attention in the daily press 
than it deserved. The bill had been fathered 
by the Federal Industrial Commission and 
was so free from what might be considered 
objectionable features that it should have 
encountered no difficulty in its passage 
through the Senate and its enactment into 
law. Unfortunately, however, the Senate 
embraces among its members some who feel 
that they must antagonize anything favored 
by manufacturing interests and see a menace 
to the public welfare in any proposition that 
even hints at co-operation. If the Webb bill 
had gone through, with this well-known feel- 
ing among certain political leaders, that 
would have been accepted as an indication 
that the animosity against manufacturers 
was at last softening and that a better era 
had dawned. But it seems that this was too 
much to expect. In view of what other 
countries are doing to promote the interests 
of those who seek foreign trade, it is to be 
hoped that our Government may in time 
come under the control of men of broader 
vision. 


The Diary of Dawson Black 


HE series of stories which are appearing 
in HARDWARE AGE entitled “The Diary 
of Dawson Black” is creating excep- 

tional interest. The plain heart-to-heart 
manner in which this young man talks with 
his diary opens a series of business revela- 
tions which few business men would admit 
to anyone but themselves. The blunders, the 
foolish errors and the costly mistakes this 
young merchant makes are pitfalls confront- 
ing every man who launches himself in busi- 
ness. Old-timers recognize chapters from 
their own business experience, and many 
readers of HARDWARE AGE have written that 
they were profiting from the problems this 
young hardware man is so realistically over- 
coming. 

Starting with the handicap of a poor stock, 
for which he is inveigled into paying a high 
price, this young man has found that he pur- 
chased a large number of unpaid bills, a los- 
ing lease, a mortgage and other innumerable 
worries. One by one he is overcoming these 
and a few self-made difficulties. The stories 
are full of human interest, and at times posi- 
tively gripping. They are being written by 
Harold Whitehead of the Boston University. 
Mr. Whitehead is an English-trained hard- 
ware man, who for six years in this country 
has assiduously applied himself to mastering 
American business methods. “The Diary of 
Dawson Black” is indeed good evidence that 
Mr. Whitehead has analyzed American busi- 
ness failures as well as American business 
successes. Every hardware merchant and 
every hardware clerk should read this series 
of business experiences. 











TOO COWED TO FIGHT. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagl-. 























A section of the Futhey Lumber & Hardware Company’s store at Shadyside, Ohio 


Lumber Firm Adds Hardware 


SHADYSIDE, OHIO. 
To the Editor: 

We inclose herewith our renewal to your most 
helpful publication. 

Also we inclose post card showing interior of our 
new store room. We have been in the retail lumber 
business at this place for ten years and have car- 
ried a builders’ line of hardware, but this spring 
we erected and occupied this new hardware store, 
the center and one side of which is shown in the 
accompanying picture 

Very truly yours, 
THE FUTHEY LUMBER & HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Robert Futhey, Jr., Secretary-treasurer. 


American Chain Salesmen 
Meet in Bridgeport 


T HE salesmen of the American Chain Company, 

Inc., New York City, held one of their periodical 
meetings at the Bridgeport factory recently. They 
came from all parts of the country, from as far 
west as San Francisco, and as far south as New 
Orleans. 

Daily meetings and conferences were held at the 
factory with W. M. Taussig, general sales director, 
presiding. The meetings were devoted to informal, 
but nevertheless detailed interchange of experiences 
and information, and to addresses by the heads of 
the sales, service, advertising, engineering, produc- 
tion and experimental departments. 

After seeing the large additions being constructed 
at the Bridgeport plant, the men were taken to 
York, Pa., in a private car under the direction of 
W. B. Lashar, the president, and given an oppor- 
tunity to see the extensive improvements and ad- 
ditions being made to the company’s plant at that 
point. While 50,000 ft. of additional floor space is 
being added to the Bridgeport plant, the facilities 
of the York plant when completed will more than 
double the Bridgeport production. The roof is 
being closed in on one 5-story building, which is one 
of a unit of six buildings, and a duplicate of this 
5-story building will be completed within thirty 
days. The work is being pushed night and day, as 


the company is determined to increase its produc- 
tive facilities as quickly as possible to a point that 
will enable it to more than double its present output 
of Weed chains and other Weed products, and per- 
mit of the building of reserve stocks to insure the 
shipment of orders on the same day they are re- 
ceived irrespective of quantity. 

Entertainment was not forgotten, and the sales- 
men had an opportunity of attending the annual 
outing, field-day and clambake of all the employees 
of the company which took place on Saturday, 
Sept. 9. 

In contradiction of certain rumors that have been 
prevalent among the trade for the past few months 
the company states that practically all of its ex- 











Salesmen of the American Chain Company 


port business has been diverted to the Dominion 
Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont., and that 
this policy has been in force ever since the early 
summer of 1915. 























Publicity for the Retailer 
Fall Touring and Fall Hunting Topics of Lively Interest to 


the Hardware Man Bent o 


n Boosting Sales—Another 


Convincing Expression of Store Policy 
By BURT J. PARIS 


This Accessory Circular Digs for Business 


No. 1 (13% in. x 19'% in.).—H. G. Beatty & Co., 
Clinton, IIl., sent us this automobile accessory cir- 
cular which is both novel in appeal and forceful in 
presentation. The heading promises the reader 
some interesting information right at the start. 
The lead copy emphasizes the completeness of stocks 
and serves also to introduce the new selling plan 
being featured by the store. This talk should get 
your careful attention, for it strikes a new note in 
accessory selling. To read it is to get the idea and 
there is no reason whatever why you cannot im- 
press your trade that you, too, are selling acces- 
sories on a strict merchandising basis. No doubt 
many hardware dealers are working along the same 


SERVICE 














The foundation of any retail business must be  service---the 
superstracture must be service and the roof must be service. . There 
is an unseen element which enters into every retail transaction--- 
the element of service. 


Service is the intangible something which the customer should 
get with his purchase. It may be only a pleasant smile, a friendly 
greeting, tact, prompt attention, an intelligent explanation, a helpful 
suggestion or something equally abstract. 

It consists in believing that by helping oneself last by helping 
his customers first wins. The one that derives benefits from the 
public owes. something in return. . 

The primary duty of any merchant should be to have his 
customers prosper and to use the experience that he has gained 
through former dealings to their advantage. 


We want you to speak a friendly word for your hardware 


store. We want you to make it your headquarters when in town. 


Quality Our Cheeeess 
Ware &Parwerdpw. 


HARDWARE & HARNESS 
MURDO 80. DAK. 
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No, 3—A public appreciation and promise 
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“Let's go shooting next week,” 
and of course you'll go; its the best 

























vacation in the world. 

We too have been looking for- 
ward to September and are now 
able to meet all your requirements 
for the trip. 

Winchester | 

Marlin | AND 
Stevens 

iver Johnson RIFLES 


| Rifles 


SAVAGE 








~~ 


GAME LICENSES 





FOR SALE 
aame SEE OUR 
Ammunition WINDOW. 





A)E3, KNIVES, CAMP STOVES, GUN CASES, 
GUN OIL, FLASH LIGHTS, Ete. 


SUMNER CO. 


MAIN STREET. 








No. 2—Tells a story to the sportsman 


lines as the Beatty firm, but the great desideratum 
is to get the facts across to the public—to the motor- 
ist who has been purchasing accessories at the gar- 
age and supply station and who knows full well that 
there is more than a strict merchandising profit 
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Hardware Age 








trical or gase 
fine fires with. 
out damage to 
insulation or 
apparatus. 
PRicEes— 


$6.50 

















A New “Deal” in Selling 
Auto Accessories 


In our New Auto Supply Department will be found nearly everything needed about 


the automobile. 


While this is our first year in the auto accessory business, starting last 


spring selling auto accessories on a new money saving basis, our sale has quadrupled 


any idea we had for this year. 


We are making a special effort in this department and it has grown by leaps and 
bounds, until now you can find almost anything you would need about an auto. 





HYDROMETER 
BATTERY 
SYRINGE 

For testing the 
specific gravity of 
the acid in storage 
batteries or mak- 
ing Aectrolyte; for 
regulating the 
quantity of acid 
above the plates; 
or filling the 
storage batteries 
with electrolyte. 


Price— 4 


$1.00 

















You can buy automobile accessories on a mer- | 


chandise basis. 


We have made this possible by eliminating the | 


service cost. 


Auto accessories are purchased and sold like 
any other commodity in the store—at cost plus a 
legitimate profit only 


just like we sell nails. 


You pay 


Our New Auto Selling Plan 


MERCHANDISE PRICE 
ONLY—nothing tacked on for service. 


We know we can save you money by this plan 
of selling automobile accessories. 


This is worth looking into. 
it works in your favor. 


the 


Come and see how 





| Weed Tire Chains 





out. the wee of jack or other tools. 


$1.95 up 





Electric 

Tail 

yj 
Lights 

Latest design. High grade it is 
a compact and efficient signal Has 
& conteree ruby eemphore lens danger 
signal, with a white side light to 
show license nember Well made of 


heavy guage steel. beautifully ename! 
ed, eff Diack Price— 


$1.00 


Inspection 
Lamp 


One-third reflector 
wire guard, 10 feet 
of black cotton 
cord, regular battery 








terminals adjastabie 
hook hanger. Bay 
comet lamp socket 
and Tungsten bajb 
Price 


$1.25 
Thermos Bottles 


Bvery sutemobdile owner 
should have a Thermes 
Bottle & bis cor, which 
enables you fo krep liquid 
steaming hot or icy cold 
Handsomely finished it 
either leather or sicke! 
case. Priee 


$1.50 up 














Cut Your Tire eee With 


Miamonc 


“VELVET RUBBER” BLACK SQUEEGEE TREAD RED SIDE WALLS 


The new Diamond Tires of “Velvet Rubber” 


ERE is an altogether different tire. A tire so excellent that it actually 

sets a new standard in everything that goes to make TIRE VALUE. 

Step into our store and examine a sliver of the new “Velvet Rubber”’ 
of which Diamond tires are made. You'll find it’s as strong as a ligament 
Submit it to any test you like —then you'll understand why the Squeegee 
tread of a Diamond tire practically never wears out 

The Diamond is a nimble tire and strong. It is comparatively light in 
weight, compact, springy, speedy and very comfortable to ride on by reason 
of its true pneumatic quality 


Excessive mileages are commor 


Piamonds are never sold by the pound nor on the old fashioned high- 
priced-high-miteage-promise combination. 


They are sold on performance records at fair list prices—the lowest of 


any of the standard makes 


DIAMOND FAIR LIST PRICES 
We carry the following size tires in stock: 


Regelar Q. D. o Regular @. D. or 


Sise Straight Bead Straight Bead / Grey Tubes 
Smooth Tread Squeegee Tread 
28x3 $ 9.35 $ 9.80 $ 2.50 
30 x3 9.90 10.40 2.69 
3223 12.50 13.15 2.75 
30x 3% 12.75 13.40 2.95 
32 x3 14.70 15.45 3.10 
3423% 16.40 17.20 3.25 
3254 20.10 21.10 £.20 
33x4 20.95 22.00 4.30 
S4x4 21.35 22.40 1.40 
35x4 22.20 23.30 4.50 
36x4 22.55 23.70 4.60 
37 x4 27.85 29.25 4.75 
35 x 4% 29.70 31.20 5.60 
36x 4% 30.10 31.60 5.70 
37 x5 35.55 37.35 6.95 


FIVE PER CENT OFF THIS LIST FOR CASH 


In addition to SERVICE, 


handsome 


its Black Tread and Red Walls give you a 
tire that is a real addition to the appearance of your car. 


We are always glad to show Diamonds to visitors and purchasers alike. 








are the toughest, 
liveliest, most gristly, long wearing automobile tires ever made. 

















ONLY $2.00 _ 


Here i¢ the Hand Aute Horn You 
Have Geen Waiting For 





You can pay more, but you can 
not buy a more dependable warning 
signal than the A-K Aute Horn. It 
is 


part of your equipment. If not huy 
$200 


one today 


Electric Spot: Light 








Quickly turned tm any direction for 
night driving. The tatest addition 
to motoring convenience. Secured 
to the windshield by a bracket with 


maintains the of the light, 
but with cufficient \naxibality so that 
ak pm PoP a ey HR any @ 

fon by means of a handle at the 
heck of the lamp Prices — 


$3.50 up 


Triple-Action Com- 
pound Tire Pump 
Wit inflate your 


tire in a jiffy, A 
most powerful hand 








all sizes, both single 
and double contact, in 


20c up 








Steel Tool Boxes 











These Somes have pressed covers, 


round corners asd can be used for 
a step They are the stromaest box 
on the market. are *« ameied 


and es highly fimisbed as the cor 


Ruelt. Priees— $1.50 up 





WE DO DOUBLE TREAD WORK _ 
If you have two old tires let us double 
tread them. They will be worth the price. 


Dry 
Batteries 


We keep a 


| Spark Plugs 





fora HG BEATTY « G 


market price 


CLINTON. ILLINOIS 














Champroa Regular 
Spark Plugs are 
used as regular 
equipment on more 
aufomobiles than 
any other plug 

Oe 


Extra Porcelains, 3$¢ 
Bethiehem five 








without a pair or two of goggles. 
We bave them 








REGISTER PRINT. CLINTON, ILL. 
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No. 1—The motorist learns how to save excess charges 
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tacked on, to everything which is sold him. The 
time is passing when a motorist will pay a garage, 
for instance, $8 for a bumper which the hardware 
man can and does sell for $4.50. 

The Beatty Company has realized this state of 
affairs and has taken a most effective step to divert 
the channels of accessory trade. The selling idea 
in this circular is worth hundreds of dollars to you 
if you will but apply it. Get the habit of grabbing 
selling ideas hot off the bat and you’ll do less worry- 
ing about the condition of business. And if you 
never grab another one, grab this one quick. The 
material listed in this circular is also worthy of 
attention. For example, the pyrene and hydrom- 
eter syringe are in great prominence at the circu- 
lar’s top. Remember these two articles are the first 
things bought for the new car. Next note tire 
chains, inspection lamps, thermos bottles, tool boxes, 
batteries, goggles, plugs, spot lights, and electric 
bulbs. Not one of these articles are regular equip- 
ment on any but the highest priced cars. The 
Beatty ad man showed keen judgment in choosing 
items for display. And then the tire panel is a 
dandy. Every motorist is in a blue funk over tires 
and the best way to sell him is to come at him 
strong, as the Beatty people have done in this panel. 
Consider this circular and our remarks and you will 
appreciate the sales power that is vested in this 
well-thought-out piece of publicity. Advertising of 
this kind walks right in and takes the business while 
you are waiting for it to come your way. 


The Call of the Wild 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 9 in.).—The snap of autumn air, 
the crackling of the campfire, the gleam of the 
harvest moon are harbingers of happy hunting 
days—of that joy-time to the office man who has 
withstood the allurements of summer skies to prowl 
once again through forest glen. ‘“Let’s go shooting 
next week,” says this ad of the Sumner Company, 
Moncton, New Brunswick, and there is a ready 


Coming Conventions 


THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F. D. 
Mitchell, 233 Broadway, New York, secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National Hardware 
Association. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1916. Hotel headquarters have not yet 
been decided upon. W. B. Porch, secretary, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YoRK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel Astor, for both asso- 
ciations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
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answer from every province in the Dominion, from 
every state in the Union. And then hardware men 
must get busy, passing over guns and ammunition, 
camp equipment and accessories and everything 
needed for a stay in the great open spaces. Now 
is the time to tell the hunter that your store is fitted 
to serve him best. This ad states the fact and the 
illustrations and display lines will catch the eye of 
the man preparing his equipment. So will the notes 
on the open season for the various game. The Sum- 
ner Company has a good ad here—an ad which will 
make the sportsman think Sumner rather than 
“hardware store.” Our suggestion here is to place 
the hunting scene at the top of the ad with the 
information about the open seasons. The two tie 
up better. The trade-mark of the U M C would 
then be nearer the listed items and gun cuts. Get 
your sporting goods ads to work now. 


An Expression of Policy 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 634 in.).—Since HARDWARE AGE 
has been advocating the idea of a store expressing 
its policy in print, many excellent announcements 
have been received and reproduced for your benefit. 
Here is one from the White & Parker Hardware 
Company, Murdo, S. D. The heading, however, is 
a misnomer, in that under the caption of “service,” 
the public has been led to expect, through awful 
examples of the past, a dry symposium of no real 
interest. This talk is so natural, so friendly and so 


appreciative of favors received at the hands of the 


public, that the caption ought to be something like, 
“Helping Ourselves by Helping You,” or “Making 
Our Experience Your Advantage.” We want you 
to read this ad, imagining you are a customer of 
your own store. We’ll guarantee you’ll sense the 
trade value of such announcements, and prepare a 
statement of your attitude toward the public. The 
public is influenced by these statements of policy, 
otherwise great corporations would not be so keen 
about getting them in print. 


Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Official 
headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Sept. 25, 1916 

G ENERAL conditions point to a large consumption 

of goods this fall, with pricés advancing, there 
being few if, indeed, any declines worthy of mention. 
The season’s prices on steel goods, otherwise forks, hoes, 
rakes, etc., and wire cloth are expected in the near 
future, the acceptance of orders for next year depend- 
ing on the determination of these prices which in turn 
must wait on the producers of steel and handle 
materials. 

In some channels of trade business is rather between 
seasons. Where goods have been sold for fall consump- 
tion, orders now are more of the nature of pick-ups to 
fill in shortages, while in other lines large orders have 
been placed and are still to be given for next spring. 

Manufacturers of screws are literally overwhelmed 
with business, and large orders are continually being 
turned down from sheer inability to manufacture and 
deliver before the lapse of several months. A foreign 
order for 300,000 gross of wood screws was taken only 
on condition that deliveries, even in a small way, would 
not begin earlier than Feb. 15, next, with perhaps a 
carload or, say, 50,000 to 60,000 gr. by March 1. This 
company will not entertain orders for this product to be 
shipped in any event sooner than March 1 from any- 
body. A large manufacturer of vises cannot take or- 
ders for shipment inside of three months. 

Southern business is very much better than it was 
a year ago, and is improving all the time, the marked 
advances in cotton having greatly increased the pur- 
chasing capacity in that section. Trade is excellent in 
the Middle West, and in New England it is also good, 
while on the Pacific Coast a New York house, maintain- 
ing its own regular representative there all the time, 
finds an increase in urders of approximately 50 per cent 
over last year. 


Wire NAILs.—This market is looked upon as quite 
good in the consumption of nails. One house with 40 
carloads on the road to warehouse is sending to the 
mills orders in excess of inward mill shipments. Or- 
ders are more generally distributed than they have 
been, as there is a little better building program in 
all the Greater New York boroughs, and there is more 
activity also in other portions of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. Some of the jobbers are receiving more business 
than was anticipated would accrue in September. 

Wire nails, in store, are $3.10, and carted by the jobber, 
$3.15 base per keg, with some prospects of an advance be- 
fore very long. 

Cut NaiLs.—This line is moving along fairly well, 
although there are not many interesting orders just 
now. Export business has spurted a little, and more 
inquiries for foreign account are coming into the 
market. 

Cut nails, in store, are $3.10, and when delivered by the 
jobber in carting limits, $3.15 base per keg 

LINSEED O1L.—The market for linseed oil is easy. 
Canadian Government estimates of the flaxseed crop 
are about 8,000,000 bu., which well-informed individuals 
believe will prove to be nearer 5,000,000 bu. when har- 
vested. Last year the harvested crop was only about 
half the estimate. The flaxseed crop in the U. S. A. 
Northwest, appears to be better than hoped for six 
weeks ago, and may yield approximately 14,000,000 
bu. from present indications. There are about 2,000,000 
bu. of seed now in northwestern terminal elevators 
remaining of the old crop. The prospects are that we 
will have to import seed for domestic requirements, for 
the coming 12-month period, from Argentina. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is 72c. in 5 or more bbl., and 


73c. per gal. in less than 5 bbl. 
State and Western oil ranges from 70 to 72c. per gal., ac- 
cording to quantity and seller. some asking higher prices 


for carloads than others do for small lots, which merely re- 
flects the position crushers choose to take in the market 

Rore.—Manufacturers of cordage say they are kept 
quite busy for this time of the year, and prices remain 
steady, with no particular noteworthy features at pres- 
ent in this market. The main difficulty, as for some 
time, is in sisal hemp fiber on which no prices are being 
quoted at present, while various manufacturers are not 
making quotations on sisal products outside of their 
regular trade at all. Agents of the Regulatory Com- 
mittee in New York have withdrawn prices on Mexican 
sisal fiber. 

Manila hemp is steady, remaining for the present 
fairly even in price. Quotations are a shade easier than 
they were, although the fluctuations are slight. The 
principal business in cordage is for marine purposes in 
this territory, rather than inland trade at present. 
Drilling cables have dropped off in sympathy with the 
reduction in the price of crude oil, as there is less drill- 
ing of oil wells, therefore less cables bought. 

Manila rope, first grade, is 19c., second grade, 18c., and 
third grade, 16c. base per | 

Sisal rope is 14c. for first grade and 13%%c. base per lb. for 
second grade. 

STILLSON AND TRIMO PATTERN PIPE WRENCHES.—The 
Oswego Tool Company, Oswego, N. Y., represented 
directly by the Benjamin S. Alder Company, 30 War- 
ren Street, New York City, has recently advanced its 
Stillson and Trimo pattern pipe wrenches 5 per cent. 
Small lots of these patterns are quoted at 66 2/3 per 
cent discount with better prices to jobbers. 


REVOLVING SPRING PUNCHES.—The Lowentraut Mfg. 
Company, Newark, N. J., represented by J. H. Graham 
& Co., 113 Chambers Street, New York City, on Sept. 
20 advanced the prices of revolving spring punches 
approximately 7% per cent. 


TOILET CLIPPERS.—The Coates Clipper Mfg. Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., John H. Graham & Co., 113 
Chambers Street, New York City, selling representa- 
tives for the entire output, has advanced the leading 
patterns, which includes some of both cheaper and bet- 
ter grades, about 10 per cent, effective Sept. 21. There 
are, however, a number of styles not so generally called 
for on which prices remain as they have been. 


Stoves.—The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, 
Mich., manufacturing “Garland” stoves and ranges, 
has withdrawn all prices owing to continued increases 
in cost of production. New quotations will be given 
on request. 


Screws.—Wood screws throughout the entire list 
were advanced on each item 2% per cent on the base 
or first discount, Sept. 20, which makes the leading 
classes as follows: Flat head iron 77% from 80 per 
cent; flat head brass 52% per cent instead of 55 per 
cent; round and oval head iron 75 per cent in place of 
77% per cent and round and oval head brass from 52% 
to 50 per cent discount from list. The same advance 
has been made in the remainder of the wood screw list 
in, for instance, japanned, tinned, galvanized, bronzed, 
coppered; brass, bronze, silver and nickel-plated, bronze 
metal, etc. These base prices are subject to the same 
extras as heretofore. 


WINDow GLass.—The head of an old and leading house 
says that not for a long while, if ever, at correspond- 
ing periods of the year has the concern been so busy 
as now, orders coming along for large quantities and 
frequently. Building operations are better and becom- 
ing more so, while memoranda for glass quotations on 
specified sizes are coming in constantly. Also, it is 
observed, that manufacturers having large business, 
especially in war orders, are improving lighting facili- 
ties for offices, drafting rooms, and elsewhere, taking 
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out old casings and sash with small panes and replacing 
with larger lights. Inquiries are likewise more fre- 
quent for large buildings of 12 to 20 stories, more or 
less. 

The American Window Glass Company, the principal 
producer of machine-made glass, is very stiff on prices. 
Sometimes merchants telegraph orders at previous 
prices which are promptly declined by wire and the 
customer advised more fully by mail. 

Window glass prices, subject to sudden change, are 
at this writing as follows: 

AA and A qualities, single and double thick, are 88 per cent 
discount ; B quality, first three brackets, single thick, 90 and 
10 per cent; B grade, larger than the first three brackets, 


single thick, 89 per cent, and all B quality, double strength, 
90 per cent discount from jobbers’ lists. 


CopPpER AND Brass.—Prices on these materials are 
practically unchanged and still on the high basis which 
has prevailed for some time. Orders show no diminu- 
tion in volume; rather greater in bulk as fall trade 
increases. In copper there is little to be had worth 
considering from manufacturers before next January, 
some of the mills having withdrawn from the market 
for the balance of the year. There are producers who 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Sept. 25, 1916 

T HE sales manager of one of the largest jobbing 

houses in the Middle West voices his opinion of busi- 
ness conditions as follows: “Any dealer who is not get- 
ting a good volume of business at the present time 
should quit the merchandising game. His business 
should only be limited by his ability to get goods. Crops 
are turning out better than the Government reports in- 
dicated, wages are high, savings are increasing and 
building and manufacturing operations are at a high 
ebb. Dealers are either buying more heavily just now 
on the prospect of higher prices, or consumers are using 
exceptionally large quantities of hardware. Business is 
far and away ahead of last year.” 

Builders’ hardware and allied lines, such as door 
checks, spring butts, night latches, hinges and cheap 
locks, are more or less hard to stock, and there seems to 
be no let-up in the demand. This week, however, has 
witnessed no advances in this line. One of the largest 
distributers of builders’ hardware in Chicago has re- 
ceived notice from a leading manufacturer advising him 
to warn customers to close contracts at once as another 
advance of 10 per cent is expected in the near future. 
Retailers who placed orders for builders’ hardware in 
February, March and April report that they have not 
yet received the whole of their orders. Porcelain knobs 
and some makes of rim locks are practically off the mar- 
ket. 

Jobbers report the sales of ammunition as much heav- 
ier than at this season last year. They attribute it to 
the great interest manifested in trapshooting and to the 
fact that ammunition manufacturers are encouraging 
this form of sport. Their contention is borne out by in- 
creased sales of gun-club supplies, traps, clay pigeons, 
etc. It is stated on good authority that makers of am- 
munition have practically discontinued the manufacture 
of the slow-selling loads and that this type of ammuni- 
tion is almost impossible to obtain. 

Bicycles continue to sell freely, many dealers stocking 
them heavily for the holiday trade. There is an appar- 
ent shortage in this line. The general lines of holiday 
goods are only just beginning to move. Special lines, 
such as toys, sleds and skates, are being shipped daily. 

Sales of electric goods and supplies surpass those of 
any previous year. It is stated that the orders for elec- 
trie equipment on the books of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company aggregate close to $35,000,000. Electric 
appliances have been purchased heavily for the holiday 
trade. 

The situation in the steel market remains unchanged. 
The demand for steel is as pronounced as ever, and the 
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speak regretfully of big business they cannot possibly 
take. 


Copper sheets are still 374,c. base per Ib. and bare copper 
wire, for electrical purposes, carloads, mill shipments, is 
nominally 21%c. base per Ib 

Prices on brass, such as sheets, tubes, rods, wire, etc., are 
being quoted from day to day only. In some cases as high as 
39c. per Ib. has been quoted for class A heavy 2%-in. brass 
rods, such as are often used for shrapnel. 


STEEL SQUARES.—An advance of 10 per cent on stegl 
squares was made effective Sept. 18. 


EXPANSION Bits.—Expansion bits on Sept. 18 were 
advanced in price 10 per cent. 





DICKSON PIPE WRENCH.—The Oswego Tool Company, 
Oswego, N. Y., represented by the Benjamin S. Alder 
Company, 30 Warren Street, New York City, has made 
the price of this tool for average orders 662/3 and 5 
per cent discount from the same list as covers the 
Stillson and Trimo pattern wrenches. The Dickson 
wrench embodies, it is said, several strong points over 
both the Stillson and Trimo pattern wrenches, espe- 
cially in ease of operation and durability, but it is sold 
at 5 per cent less because more recently put on the 
market and the desire to better introduce it. 


A 


mills are advising consumers to keep down their re- 
quirements to actual needs. The situation in regard to 
high-grade steel is well shown in the fact that one of 
the largest manufacturers of men’s underwear has been 
forced to close down 25 machines because of inability to 
get needles. Retailers are finding it increasingly difficult 
to get deliveries of such items as drop-forge, pattern 
and S wrenches, pliers, chisels, rules and various lines 
of cutlery. 

Retailers in the Northern States are beginning to feel 
the effects of cooler weather, and reports are coming in 
of sales in coal, gas and electric heaters, portable oil 
heaters, ranges, stove pipe, stove boards, coal hods and 
similar items. There is also a heavy demand for stove 
repairs, and dealers are facing considerably higher 
prices for this line. Collections are reported as good, 
and jobbers report heavier individual orders from the 
retailers during the past week. This would indicate 
that the fall business is expected to commence earlier 
than usual. 

Linseed oil has advanced Ic. per gallon, and the man- 
ufacturers report a good demand, due to the fall-paint- 
ing and housecleaning sales. There is considerable fluc- 
tuation in the flaxseed market and prices are apt to veer 
slightly either way. No great change in prices is ex- 
pected at this time. 


WIRE NAILs.—There is a persistent rumor that wire 
nails are due to advance another 10c. a keg, and jobbers 
are endeavoring to fill their stocks at present prices. 
The demand for nails is heavy in all parts of the coun- 
try. The continuance of good weather is allowing build- 
ing operations to continue, and the necessary repair 
work is pulling down the dealers’ stocks. The mills are 
reported as sold far in excess of their supply, and there 
is apparently no such thing as immediate delivery pos- 
sible. There is a slight variation in the prices of Chica- 
go jobbers and some of the staple sizes are hard to ob- 
tain. 


We quote wire nails in carload lots to jobbers at $2.789 
base, f.o.b. Chicago. To retailers at from $2.85 to $2.95, in 
carload lots. Small lots 10c. higher. 


Cut Naits.—While cut nails are used more exten- 
sively in the South than in any other part of the coun- 
try, there is a steady demand from all sections. There 
is also a heavy foreign demand. The same conditions 
apply to this line as apply to the wire nails, and it is 
predicted that they will advance in price in the near 
future. 

We quote cut nails to retailers at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 
keg base in carload lots. Smaller lots at from ic. to 1l0c 


higher. Terms 60 days net or 2 per cent off for cash in 10 
days. Freight added to point of delivery 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES—Sales in automobile ac- 
cessories are the highest in the history of the game. 
There are higher prices in all metal accessories and 
asbestos or leather accessories. The American Chain 
Company has announced a 25 per cent advance in all 
its small chains, including tire chains. Accessory job- 
bers report difficulty in keeping stocks of the 32 x 3% 
straight sizes of tires in both the non-skid and plain. 
There is also a seeming shortage of the 35 x 4% tires 


‘in the straight sizes. 


Bars WIRE AND STAPLES.—The demand for barb wire 
has become so heavy that manufacturers are very 
doubtful of their ability to meet it. The foreign de- 
mand seems to increase rather than decrease, and do- 
mestic users are buying more heavily than was ex- 
pected. Both jobbers and retailers are carrying light 
stocks and are beginning to feel the increased demand. 
The market is very strong and jobbers predict higher 
prices. 

We quote to the retail trade as follows: Painted barb 
wire, $2.99 per cwt. in carload lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller 
lots 10c. higher. Galvanized barb wire, $3.69 per cwt. in car- 
load lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. No. 9 
plain annealed fence wire, $2.79 per cwt. in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Polished fence 
staples, $2.99 per cwt. and galvanized, $3.69 in carload lots 
4 Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Freight is added 
to point of delivery. Terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off 
for cash in ten days. 

SHEETS.—There is very little domestic demand for 
galvanized sheets at the present time and only a fair 
demand for the black and blue annealed. The mills 
are about sold up, however, due to heavy foreign buy- 
ing. Italy, Russia and Japan are reported as being in 
the market for heavy shipments. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets to retailers as fol- 
lows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c.; No. 28 black, 3.25c.; 
No. 28 galv., 4.65c. to 4.75c. Minimum prices apply on 
bundles of 25 or more. 

Bars.—Heavy demands for bars by the manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements are being felt by the 
mills, which are sold up well into 1917. Jobbers report 
heavy sales, and in some cases it is believed that cer- 
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tain manufacturers have been forced to fill their wants 
from the jobbers’ stocks. There has been no change in 
jobbing prices, but the market is very firm. 

We quote soft steel bars, 3.10c.; bar iron, 3.10c.; reinfore- 
ing bars, 3.10c., base, 

NUTS AND BOoLTts.—Sales of nuts and bolts from the 
mills are very heavy, but jobbers report that retailers 
in this territory have for the most part covered their 
wants. Retailers are selling large quantities at this 
season, and will continue to do so until after the crops 
are harvested. Chicago jobbers have taken advantage 
of all the recent price advances and the market is firm. 

Prices to retailers: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 and 
10 per cent; larger sizes, 40 and 10 per cent discount. Car- 
riage bolts up to % x 6 in. 50 and 5 per cent off; larger 
sizes, 40 and 5 per cent off. Hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25, 
and hexagon, $3.25 off per 100 lb. Lag screws, 55 per cent 
discount. 

LINSEED O1IL.—There have been some fluctuations of 
the flaxseed market during the past week, without any 
noticeable effect on the price of linseed oil. The de- 
mand from the paint lines is fairly heavy just now, and 
the increased demand is reflected in a raise of 1c. per 
gallon in linseed oil. It is not expected that prices will 
change to any appreciable extent until the new flax- 
seed is on the market. 

We > f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 
oil, carloads, raw, 70c.; carloads, boiled, 71c. Five or more 
bbl, raw, 72c.; five or more bbl., boiled, 73c. Less than five 
bbl. raw, 74c.; less than five bbl., boiled, 75c. 

O1Ls.—Wholesale prices for single-barrel lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago, iron barrels, standard white, 150 test, 7c. 
Standard gasoline, 16c. Machine gasoline, 31c. V.M.P. 
naphtha, 16c. Turpentine, 53c. per gallon. 


SHOVELS.—Jobbers announce that leading shovel man- 
ufacturers have advanced the prices of all types of 
shovels and that the jobbing prices will take similar 
advances. The increase in price averages about 10 per 
cent. This advance is expected to catch many western 
retailers who have not placed their orders for next 
season’s stock of irrigation shovels. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 26, 1916. 

ARDWARE jobbers, and in turn the retailers, are 

having lots of trouble in getting deliveries of goods 
from the mills and manufacturers. One large jobber 
stated yesterday that he had placed some time ago an 
order for several carloads of a popular gas heater, and 
as he had not received any shipments on his contract he 
was naturally getting uneasy as he was receiving orders 
from his customers for this particular stove. He got in 
touch with the manufacturers and was advised that he 
might not get any shipments on his order for several 
months yet. The manufacturer said that a good while 
ago he had placed a very large order for copper used in 
making these stoves, and up to this time had not re- 
ceived more than 10 per cent of the amount called for in 
his contract. This was holding him back in the manu- 
facture of stoves, and as they are made from heavy steel 
sheets the mills were holding him up on deliveries on 
sheets and he was getting it both ways. This is an ex- 
treme case, but it is also a fact that in the heavier lines 
of tools, huch as hatchets, axes, hammers and other sim- 
ilar goods, the manufacturers are very much behind in 
deliveries, claiming they cannot get shipments of steel, 
and which is holding down their output. In fact, on 
practically everything that is carried in a live hardware 
store to-day there is delay in getting goods, and very 
often the retailer does not have his order shipped as soon 
as it should be. 

There is also delay in getting builders’ hardware from 
the manufacturers, but this is not due so much to active 
conditions in this trade as to the fact that most of these 
goods are manufactured in New England where a very 
high class of skilled labor is employed. This labor 
quickly found after the war broke out that it could make 
a great deal more money working in the munitions fac- 
tories, with the result that thousands of men formerly 
employed by makers of builders’ hardware, are working 


in plants making munitions and making in some cases 
more than double the money they had made before. This 
has created a scarcity in the supply of labor in builders’ 
hardware plants, and it is also claimed that in some 
goods the quality is not up to the usual standard. Job- 
bers look for still further advances on most lines of 
goods and seasonal articles and are stocking up as 
heavily as deliveries will allow them. 

The outlook for the furnace trade this fall is reported 
very satisfactory. There is an old saying that a cold 
winter usually follows a hot summer, and some of the 
furnace people, acting on this, are making plans to turn 
out more furnaces if possible than they did last year. 
In this trade, too, there is delay in getting deliveries of 
galvanized sheets, also castings used in furnaces, and 
this is holding back production to some extent. One 
leading furnace man in this district reports that up to 
this time his business has shown an increase over last 
year of about 30 per cent. 

In wire nails, steel bars, sheets and other heavier 
products carried by the larger retail hardware stores, 
some dealers are making very nice profits, having dis- 
counted the future and laid in stocks of goods at much 
lower prices than are ruling now. One dealer in this 
city was making some time ago as high as 70c. per keg 
on wire nails, when formerly he only made about 25c. 
Several of the larger retailers report a material increase 
in their cash sales, one house stating that its cash sales 
in August this year, compared with August, 1915, 
showed an increase of 41 per cent. This is explained by 
the fact that labor is abundantly employed now and at 
the highest rate of wage ever known, and therefore has 
money to spend. A feature noted in this connection is 
that many customers are buying a higher grade of goods 
than they did before. 

A leading jobber states that September will show the 
largest shipments and the largest business in dollars 
and cents ever done in any one month by this particular 
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house, and it has been in business here for many years. 
Collections are reported good and the trade in holiday 
goods this year, such as Christmas-tree holders, electric 
bulbs and other goods, is expected to be very heavy. 

In the heavy steel trade conditions could not be more 
satisfactory. The mills are having a heavy pressure 
on them for deliveries from customers, on which they 
are very much behind. Prices are ruling firm, and on 
nearly all lines of goods are likely to be higher. The 
Carnegie Steel Company has announced that contracts 
for sheet bars for fourth quarter delivery will be about 
$5 per ton higher than for third quarter. This is ex- 
pected to result in an advance in prices of sheets in 
the near future. In fact, the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company and some other makers have already 
put No. 28 Bessemer black sheets at 3c. and open- 
hearth at 3.10c. minimum, an advance of about $2 per 
ton. 

Wire Naiis.—One leading maker predicts that there 
will be a scarcity in supply of wire nails this year, 
owing to the heavy domestic demand and also because 
of the fact that large shipments of wire nails are being 
made to foreign countries, notably Russia, South Amer- 
ica, Japan and other countries. There has not been 
much increase in capacity for making wire nails for 
some years, and it seems that for the present at least 
the demand has gone ahead of the supply. With this 
condition an advance in prices of wire nails would be 
the natural result, and this is expected to come at any 
time. Mills are somewhat back in deliveries, and the 
outlook is that they will run to full capacity all through 
the winter months. 


We quote wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.60 base; in 
carload lots to retailers, $2.75 base; less than carload lots, 
$2.85 to $2.90; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra: 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 

CuT NAILs.—Mills report a heavy demand and are 
shipping their output of cut nails as fast as made. 
Prices are very firm and likely to be higher. 

We quote cut nails at $2.65 to $2.70 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.75 to 
$2.80, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 

Bars WIRE.—Domestic demand is heavy and makers 
are shipping very large quantities of wire abroad, 
mostly to France and England. Practically the entire 
output of barb wire by the larger makers is under con- 
tract to Jan. 1, or longer. The market is very firm, 
with prices likely to be higher in the near future. 

Bright basic wire is $2.65 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 
6 to 9, $2.55; galvanized wire, $3.25; galvanized barb wire 
and fence staples, $3.45; painted barb wire, $2.75; polished 
fence staples, $2.75; cement coated nails, $2.50, base, these 
prices being subject to the usual advances for the smaller 


trade, all f.o.b. ig ey freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 


FENCE WIRE.—In spite of the fact that farmers are 
not buying fence wire this fall, owing to the high prices 
ruling, the manufacturers have again made an advance 
in prices, discounts having been lowered 1% points, 
putting woven wire fence at 60 per cent off in carload 
lots. Manufacturers are not worrying because the de- 
mand this fall is not as heavy as usual, putting the 
steel that would have gone into the making of fence 
wire into other products for which there is a heavy 
demand at high prices. 

Discounts on woven wire fence are now 60 per cent off in 
carload lots, 59 per cent for 1000 rod lots and 50 per cent for 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Tin PLate.—The new demand is enormously heavy, 
and it looks very much as though there will be a short- 
age in the supply of tin plate this fall. A large quan- 
tity of tin plate has been sold for delivery in the first 
quarter of 1917, mostly to the Pacific Coast trade, on 
which the price has been left open but which is to be 
the same figure as may be decided upon by the manu- 
facturers for tin plate for the first half of 1917. It is 
generally expected in the trade that the new price will 
be not less than $5.50 per base box for 108-lb. 14 x 20 
coke plate, and possibly it may be higher. There is 
a very heavy demand for tin plate from Russia, Italy 
and France, one inquiry last week calling for 100,000 
boxes. A local mill booked recently in one day 135,000 
boxes of tin plate for delivery in first quarter of 1917, 
the price to be fixed later. 
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To regular customers, mills are quoting tin plate from stock 
at $5.50, while production tin plate is quoted at $5.75 and up 
to $6 to the domestic trade. For export, $6 to $6.25 per 
base box is quoted. We quote 8-lb. coated ternes at $8.50 to 
$8.75 for 200 Ib., and $8.75 to $9 for 214 Ib, all f.o0.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

SHEETS.—Prices on Bessemer black and galvanized 
sheets are firmer, the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company and other mills now quoting Bessemer black 
sheets at 3c. minimum and open-hearth at 3.10c. Some 
mills are also naming 4.25c. as their minimum price 
on galvanized sheets. We have advanced prices about 
$2 per ton on Bessemer black sheets. Makers’ prices 
for mill shipments on sheets of U. S. standard gage, in 
carlcad and larger lots, are as follows, 30 days net, or 
2 per cent discount in 10 days: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib 


we Oy Seer re re .-- 2.95 to 3.20 
en O OR Bs na vexias .. .3.00 to 3.25 
ep ED: ree 3.05 to 3.30 
Nos. 13 and 14..... 4.0440 dn ba odes ae 
Sy ee a oe nan cdkedws dee edan oes 3.20 to 3.45 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rollec 
Se Bo Sa ee ee ; . 2.80 to 2.90 
OE Og Fg | AR Aa ee . .2.85 to 2.95 
Sey ae NE BOs cs cwrectntes 90 to 3.00 
No. 27 3 -95 to 3.05 
No. 2 .90 to 3.10 
No. 29 .05 to 3.15 
No. 30 .25 to 3.35 





Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 


Dek TE GUN Ba ood Ob 6nd tie cceeetueuewnns . 3.25 
De Pe dicleuhevetnes PSU CTAw sd bale i deves teaeeén 3.35 
Pee: 2S GME 36. oc ccceecs . 3.35 
Nea, 16 G8@ 36......- RG cea «nee eck amie ae 3.45 
Nos. 17 to 21........ onal Wade oda e at a eae 3.60 
Se 56 a 4 4w'ht Ons Cc ent) ice Keweoase 3.70 
Nos. 25 and 26.. . 3.85 
SE So a Nira ahah WAN d ert ba eR Orewa ame ae e 4.10 
8 Freer . 4.26 
Se Gl 0 s0webod54540 bobr phases ob Pubdeebea ctu 4.40 


WROUGHT Pipe.—The Pearson oil interests of Okla- 
homa are in the market for about 100 miles of 8-in. 
line pipe for an oil line that is to be built this year if 
the pipe can be secured. The demand for butt and lap 
weld iron and steel pipe is heavy, and prices are ruling 
very firm. The following are the jobbers’ carload dis- 
counts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect on black 
pipe from Sept. 7, 1916, and on galvanized pipe from 
July 24, 1916, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 

Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 
%, 4% and %.... 62 35 a SE Wheedoss 51 24 
rrr ere 66 Been. Se .ccavadees scone 25 
Ce Se Te ae 69 Oe) MS co ccs mene 33 
© to 1%....... 68 43 

Lap Weld 
2 as . 63 50% | 1% : << e 31 
Ot a6... vcesae 66 Me Be eve cckewnd ae 38 
7 t Bweccearee 63 GPFe 1 Busecccscsscerve 53 39 
13 and 14....... 63% ‘ Bae OP Becncscns 55 42 
15 49 4 2 eS Seer 55 42 
7 to 12. a 41 
Reamed and Drifted 

1 to 3, butt oon 53 4 to 1%, butt.. 54 37 
a Ur waneeves oe 61 48 Sens De eeseeses 41 25 
2% to 6, lap..... 64 514 Bas OD wcdesces 47 32 
a cechenbias. ae 33 
2% to 4, lap.... 56 36 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
%, 4% and %.... 58 40% %, 4% and %... 51 34 
SR Sali ag ee, 63 COMET, c castaedacekaa 56 43 
ae a Re 67 54% | % to 1%....... 60 45 

? to 3 ane 5514 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 . 61 49% 1% 48 33 
2% to 4 64 52M 1% 53 39 
4%, to 6 63 rly 2 55 42 
7 to 8 59 45% 2% to 4 57 45 
9 to 12 54 4014 4% to 6 56 44 
7 to § 50 38 
9 to 12 45 33 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
My . 54 43% | % ze 31 
% to 1% 57 46% | % to 1% 46 34 
2 to 2% 59 4814 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

2 p 53 4314 1% ‘ cas 30 
2% to 4 oi hae SE ee pee -. 42 30 
114 to 6 . 54 44% | 2% to 4........ 44 35 
7 to 8 > 49 3514 4% to 6........ 4 34 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 


allowed over the above discounts 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on gzivanized 
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IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The new demand for steel 
bars continues heavy, and some mills are marking up 
prices. On steel bars for reasonably prompt shipment 
prices are 3c. or higher. The demand for refined iron 
bars is also good, and mills are sold up for three or 
four months ahead. 


We quote merchant steel bars at 2.60c. at mill for delivery 
at convenience of the mill, which would be in last quarter of 
this year or first quarter of 1917, while for prompt shipment 
from warehouse 3c. to 3.10c. is quoted. We quote refined iron 
bars at 2.70c. to 2.80c., and railroad test bars, 2.80c. to 2.90c., 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Nuts AND Bo.ts.—Makers continue to report the 
new demand heavy, and say they are shipping out 
their goods as fast as made. The discounts are as fol- 
lows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more, where the 
actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 Ib., 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 26, 1916. 

HARDWARE jobbers are getting a heavy volume of 

orders from retail dealers in the city and their 
country trade has improved, although it is not as ac- 
tive as the city trade. Retailers are placing their fall 
orders for goods for spring delivery, particularly for 
seasonal goods, such as lawn-mowers, garden tools, 
refrigerators, window screens and screen doors. Prices 
on some of these goods have not yet been announced 
by the manufacturers, and on such goods orders are 
being taken subject to the prices to be named later. 
Bicycle sales to retailers have been held back because 
of the delay of manufacturers in announcing their 
next season’s prices. At least some of these manu- 
facturers have now named their prices, which are to 
be some advance over this season, and jobbers will 
begin booking orders from the trade. 

Retailers are showing some anxiety about future de- 
liveries and are not taking chances in delaying the 
placing of orders, even if they do not know what some 
of the goods will cost them. Jobbers are handicapped 
to some extent by their inability to place contracts 
freely, owing to the fact that under present price con- 
ditions many manufacturers will not sell far ahead. 
This policy compels jobbers to make hand-to-mouth 
sales in some lines. In spite of the general price ad- 
vances during the past year, new advances on various 
small items are being made every day, these being on 
goods that had previously not been advanced or have 
required further advance because of the increased 


cost of labor and material. Among the important ad- ’ 


vances of the week we note enamel ware, which has gone 
up 7 per cent, and tin ware, which has been advanced 
10 per cent. 

Heavy sales by jobbers indicate a tremendous de- 
mand for skates during the coming winter. The skat- 
ing craze which developed last season is expected to 
continue during next winter. Manufacturers are be- 
hind on shipments of medium-priced skates, but job- 
bers are getting good supplies of the higher-priced 
goods. The demand for sleds, of which there was a 
scarcity a year ago, is also expected to be very heavy. 
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terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days: 
Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent: 


small, cut thread, 40, 10 and 5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per 


cent. 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 
per cent; small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 and 5 per 
cent. 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 


cent; large, 35 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 5 per cent 
Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 and 5 per cent; with c. p. nuts, 35 
per cent. Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent. Lag screws (cone 
or gimlet point), 50 and 5 per cent. 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cup and 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. Square or 
hexagon head cap screws, 55 per cent. Fiat, button, round 
or fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 


Nuts, h. p. sq. tapped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2.70 
off. Nuts, c. p. c. and t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.40 off; hex., 


$2.80 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. Fin- 


ished and case-hardened nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. 
Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 
per cent. 


LAND 


Jobbers have done'a heavy volume of business in 
Christmas-tree electrical decorations, but other lines of 
holiday goods have not yet commenced to move actively. 

Nails are in good demand from the country trade for 
future delivery. Sheets continue rather quiet. Owing 
to the advance in mill prices on black sheets, jobbers 
have advanced their prices $3 to $5 a ton. Warehouse 
prices on plates have been advanced $5 a ton. Prices 
on machine bolts have not been advanced recently, and 
jobbers’ quotations are the same as those made by 
manufacturers. 

Cleveland jobbers and Ohio retailers are interested 
in establishing an interurban freight ~service by one 
of the Cleveland lines, which will become effective 
Oct. 1. This will be a night service, and will make it 
possible for a retailer to place an order with a Cleve- 
land jobber during the afternoon and receive his goods 
before noon the next day. Among the important towns 
that will profit by this service are Bucyrus, Ashland, 
Galion, Mansfield, Medina and Wooster. Other inter- 
urban lines will probably provide a freight service to 
Ohio points a little later. 

The local retail business is heavy in volume in most 
lines. Mechanics’ tools are particularly active. The 
demand for gas ranges has improved with the approach 
of winter. Retailers report they are getting deliveries 
on most goods better than some time ago. Both job- 
bers and retailers report a scarcity of cutlery, very 
few foreign-made goods now being available and Amer- 
ican manufacturers being unable to keep up with the 
demand. Razors are particularly scarce. With the 
start of the fall hunting season there is a fair demand 
for guns, and this is expected to improve with the ar- 
rival of the rabbit season. Retailers, however, expect 
that with the advance of 30 to 33 per cent in ammuni- 
tion the demand for this will not be as heavy as usual. 
We quote jobbers’ prices as follows: 


Wire nails, $2.90 per keg base; cut nails, $3.25 per keg; 
galvanized barb wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.: black sheets, 3.40c 
to 3.50c.; galvanized sheets, 4.75c.; steel and iron bars and 
structural material, 3.25c.; plates, 3.90c.: machine bolts, % 
x 4 in. and smaller, 50 and 10 off; larger sizes, 50 per cent 
discount; coach and lag screws, 60 per cent off; hot pressed 
nuts, square and hexagon, $3.00 off per 100 Ib. 
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If you haven't 
this latch in your 
stock, write us for | 
information. 


The difference ‘mn 
cost between a really 
good barn door latch 
such as this and 6 
wooden button ts less 
than many barn own- 
ers seem to. think 
Tell them about it 





This Watrous-Acme Barn Door Latch 
is being applied to many thousands of 
new and old barn doors each year. 


Are you carrying this latch in stock? You should do so. 
It provides a good margin of profit and satisfied purchasers. 


of the Watrous-Acme Barn Door Latch No. 1240. Both are simple. 
The staple below the latch should be added for a padlock when 
desired. Among the many good features of this latch are the following: 


u VHE above picture clearly explains the application and the operation 


1—It has a firm, strong action and is operated s—Even should the door sag, the 
easily with a single motion. padlock attachment are so constructed 

- : ~perate effectively 
2—It is of generous size. The springs are 
long: of piano wire, Sherardized. 6—It may be obtained japanned or galvanized 
: . : P azn ” The construction is such as to practically pre 
3—It is adjustable: for doors from 74” to 134 I Pepe een a 
thick clude rusting 


4—The handle is well placed, remote from the 
joint, and removes any possibility of pinched 
fingers or bruised knuckles when operated. 


>—The latch locks automatically and is oper- 
ited from either side of the door, as will be 
seen in illustration. 


The leading wholesalers have stocked this latch Ask the 
next jobber’s salesman who calls on you to send you a trial lot 
Let us know tf he cannot supply you 


Have you our Garage 1 Ai» « NEW YORK OFFICE 
Hardware Catalog 8 om aa || aor v1) 1b 100 Lafayette Street 
“W? It will be sent eter 1) TYAYN CHICAGO OFFICE 
on.-request. XS uu 73 East Lake Street 
New Britain 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON “BOX STRAPPING” IN THIS ISSUE 























NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


«L. G.” Automatic Wrench 


The Red Chief Mfg. Company, 
Louisville, Ky., recently placed on the 
market the “L. G.” automatic wrench. 

The essential feature of this 
wrench is the manner in which the 
adjustment for various sizes of nuts 
is made. By means of a thumb guide, 
as shown in the illustration, the jaws 
can be adjusted to any size nut within 
its range. The loose jaws press 
against the side of the nut. Pressure 
on the handle then automatically 
closes the jaw and grips the nut tight- 
ly. The more pressure that is applied 
the tighter will be the grip. To loosen 
the nut the wrench is simply reversed. 

The wrench is made of forged steel 
and is sturdily constructed. It can 

















The “L. G.” automatic wrench 

be used equally well on square or 
hexagon nuts. It measures 8 in. in 
length over all. The retail price is $1. 


Butler Block System 
Catalog 


Butler Brothers, New York and 
Chicago, have recently issued the 
latest revised edition of the “Block 
System of Advertising.” This sys- 
tem is for use in preparing handbills 
and has been used successfully by 
Butler Brothers for a number of 
years. To use the system the dealer 
simply selects the handbill he wants, 
which incorporates a suitable head- 
ing, and chooses at the same time 
enough blocks, each of which is in 
reality an electrotyped illustrated 
advertisement, to fill the space. They 
can be ordered on special blanks in- 
closed with the catalog. 

The details of how to handle the 
block system are fully told on the 
introductory pages. Butler Brothers 
will also furnish to customers elec- 
trotypes of any cuts shown in the 
block system catalog at the price 
given on each page. Under ordinary 
conditions the blocks are loaned to 
dealers for a nominal sum and are 
returned when they have answered 
the purpose. A mortised space is 
left so that the dealer may fill in any 
price he wishes on the various items. 
The block system includes a very com- 
plete line of general merchandise and 
attractive handbill designs for prac- 
tically any occasion. 


“Campbell” Oscillating 
Sprinkler 


The George W. Clark Company, 259 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has re- 
cently placed on the market the 





The Campbell oscillating sprinkler in use 


“Campbell” oscillating sprinkler, 
which, according to the manufacturer, 
will thoroughly and evenly water a 
rectangular area 8 ft. wide and from 
50 to 70 ft. long, depending upon the 
water pressure. 

A jetted pipe is turned from side 
to side by a powerful little water 
motor which is made entirely of brass. 
The latter is said to be extremely 
durable and at the same time to be 
simple in construction. It may be 
adjusted while in operation to throw 
the spray continuously in one direc- 
tion or at any desired angle. It may 
also be adjusted to oscillate in such a 
manner as to distribute the water 
evenly and entirely on one or both 
sides of the machine. The length of 
the stroke is also adjustable. 

This new sprinkler is said to pro- 
duce a fine, rainlike shower that will 
not injure tender plants. It projects 
the water in straight rows, which 
makes it especially desirable for 
watering along the edges of walks, 
fences, roads and buildings. As it 
weighs only 21 lb. it can be easily 
moved about. It is mounted on curved 
skids, so that it may be dragged by 
the hose without injury to the lawn. 

The No. 1 sprinkler, which is 8 ft. 
long, lists at $15. No. 2, which is 14 
ft. long, lists at $25. The shipping 
weight is approximately 30 lb. 


Servette 


The Servette Company, Boston, 
Mass., has placed on the market a 
center-piece revolving table server 
known as the Servette. 

It has a nickel or silved-plated base 
and a French plate-glass top which, 
being transparent, does not obstruct 

















The Servette 
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the view across the table. The base 
is 10 in. in diameter. The height 
from the table is 5% in., high enough 
to allow dishes, tumblers, etc. to be 
placed beneath its rim. 

A choice of five sizes of tops is of- 
fered, 18, 20, 22, 24 and 26 in. in 
diameter. The price with the triple 
nickel-plated base is $12.50 and with 
the silver-plated base $16. 

Style B Servette made of fine 
French plate glass with polished 
edges and a frosted rim, retails for 
$15 with a triple nickel-plated base, 
and for $18.50 with a silver-plated 
base. 


*« Min-Nix ’? Wobbler 


R. G. Nixon, 78B Savannah Ave- 
nue, Rochester, N. Y., has recently an- 














The “Min-Nizx” wobbler 


nounced to the trade a new improved 
artificial lure for casting or trolling 
known as the “Min-Nix” wobbler. This 
is equipped with one treble hook and 
is said to be very effective for trout, 
pike, pickerel, bass and muscallonge. 

The No. 1 size, made of German 
silver and especially adapted for lake 
trout, retails for 50c.; the No. 1A, 
made of polished brass for bass and 
pike, retails for 40c., and the No. 1B, 
which is made of German silver and 


which is gold-plated inside, is for mus- — 


callonge and pickerel. It retails for 


50c. 


«« Game Laws in Brief” 


The Remington Arms-Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company, 233 Broadway, 
New York City, has recently published 
the 1917 edition of “Game Laws in 
Brief,” which is revised to January, 
1917. It contains complete game laws 
of the United States and Canada, in- 
cluding the migratory bird laws, Sulli- 
van Law and Lacey Law. It measures 
5%x8 in. and contains eighty pages. 
It is distributed free with the compli- 
ments of the company. 


New Myers Hanger and 
Track 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, 
have recently added to their line of 
products the Myers “Faultless” self- 
cleaning door hanger track and a new 
“Faultless” adjustable tandem door 
hanger for use with it. 
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No. 821 
R-W Red Jacket 
Door Hanger 











¥ 








A 
Repeater 


You know that 
an article that re- 
peats in sales is a 
good article to PATENTED Mancn, 1914 Fut Size Cross Section oF No. 31 


Trottey Track 














stock. 

Here is a door hanger which has 
rolled into popularity wherever aa 
sold. 


Why not benefit by selling a hanger that always 
gives satisfaction? 


No. 821 


R-W Red Jacket Door Hanger 


Operated in No. 31 Trolley Track 





The wheels are 2% inches in diameter, the bearings are steel 
rollers, assuring smooth easy operation. Can be adjusted to 
raise or lower the door and to move it out or in closer to the 
barn wall. The apron has flexible joint giving the swing-out 
feature. 


Finished in black, with red apron. 


A good hanger, gives good satisfaction and is a good seller. 





BRANCHES: 

8 New York 

“A hanger - co ay 
for any door Philadelphia 
that slides’’ Bia. 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


AURORAILLUSA.|S 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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The special feature of the track, the 
company states, is the continuous 
opening between it and the building. 
The covering, or roof, is attached to 
the building at the upper edge by 
means of lag screws or spikes, and 
extends downward and outward to a 
point below the top of the door, cov- 
ering it completely and protecting it 
from the weather. 

The track itself is a flat, hard steel 
bar, which is attached to the cover by 
means of steel stud rivets. This 
leaves an opening between the track 
and the cover through which any dirt 
or dust will naturally fall. It thus 
insures a clean runway for the trolley. 

The Myers adjustable tandem door 
hanger for use with this track is 
equipped witha flexible engine truck. 
The wheels or rollers are turned from 
steel shafting. They revolve on hard 
steel roller bearings. The engine 
truck is pivoted in the center, which 
allows it to adjust itself to any varia- 

















The cut at the left illustrates the adjust- 
able features of the “Faultless” hanger 
which is shown at the right 


tion in the truck. The lateral adjust- 
ment is made by means of a heavy 
screw-bolt with a serew-head that is 
turned by an ordinary screwdriver. 
By turning this bolt to the right or 
left the door is moved to or from the 
building. The object of this adjust- 
ment is to permit the use of different 
thicknesses of doors and also to close 
all cracks between the door and 
building. 

The vertical adjustment is made by 
means of a heavy malleable iron bolt 
which passes through a part of the 
hasp. The door is raised or lowered 
by turning the nut. The hanger is 
kept on the track by means of a pro- 
jection on the side of the trolley frame 
which extends underneath the track. 
This hanger is fitted with a flexible 
joint that permits the door to adjust 
itself to uneven surfaces on the build- 
ing and which allows it to be swung 
out at the bottom if desired. 

The Myers “Faultless” tandem ad- 
justable hanger, complete with bolts 
and end stops, lists at $24 per dozen 
pair. The Myers “Faultless” tandem 
plain hasp hanger, complete with bolts 
and end stops, lists at $20 per dozen 
pair. The Myers “Faultless” seif- 
cleaning track in 4, 6 and 8 ft. lengths, 
including the joint splice, lists at 25c. 
per foot. 
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A new light-weight regulation police model revolver 


Regulation Police Model 


Revolver 


Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass., 
will place on the market very shortly 
a new regulation police model re- 
volver. This new pattern has been 
designed as a light-weight firearm, so 
the company states, because of the re- 
peated requests from police depart- 
ments for an arm to serve in the 
place of a heavy revolver which often 
becomes burdensome after it has been 
carried for any length of time. 

This revolver will be obtainable in 
.32 and .38 caliber. The .32 caliber 
will be made with 3%, 4% and 6-in. 
barrels, 6 shots, blued or nickeled, and 
will use as ammunition .32 S. & W. 
long, .32 S. & W., or .32 Colt’s new 
police cartridges. The .38 caliber will 
have a 4-in. barrel and the chamber 
will carry 5 shots. It will be nickeled 
or blued, and will fire .38 S. & W., .38 
S. & W. gallery or .38 caliber Colt’s 
cartridges. 

The most important features of this 
model are the double action, the solid 
frame, the swing-out cylinder, the 
hammer, which is positively locked 
against accidental discharge by means 
of a new patented safety hammer lock, 
a checkered wood stock and the light 
weight of 17% oz. 

It is expected that shipment will be 
made only in limited quantities by 
about Jan. 1, 1917. 


Continental Ventilator 


The Continental Company, Penob- 
scot Building, Detroit, Mich., has an- 
nounced to the trade several improve- 
ments in the recently added line of 
sanitary cloth window ventilators. 

The ventilators now are made of a 
specially treated buff-colored, fine- 
mesh cotton cloth. The frame is made 
of selected hardwood, finished in mis- 
sion oak, oil stained. It is made like 
an adjustable window screen. Two 
heights can be furnished, 9 and 15 in., 
and several adjustable sizes, from 23 
in. when closed to 60 in. when open. 


THE STROMBERG CARBURETOR CoM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, INC., New York, 
N. Y. has been incorporated by K. 
R. Howard, Suffern, N. Y.; E. F. 
Meinken, 15 Claremont Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and W. Ramd, Jr., 
Rye, N. Y. 


Card Index Cooking 
Cabinet 


The Household Systems Company, 
Inc., 24 and 26 Vandewater Street, 
New York City, has recently placed 

















This card index cooking cabinet contains 
more than 450 tested recipes 


upon the market a card index cook- 
ing cabinet which contains more than 
450 recipes on printed cards. These 
have been secured through arrange- 
ments with the Good Housekeeping 
Magazine and its staff of cooking 
and pure food authorities. 

The cards are of the standard 4 x 6- 
in. size. The cabinet is made of sea- 
soned chestnut, finished in natural oak. 
The recipes are divided into sections, 
such as_ beverages, desserts, vege- 
tables, etc., each of which is numbered. 
The cards in turn are given the dis- 
tinguishing number of the section in 
which they belong and the order in 
which they should be placed. Addi- 
tional blank cards are provided so that 
other recipes may be pasted on them 
and filed. 


Mail Box Display Sign 

The Peck Hardware Mfg. Com- 
pany, Berlin, Wis., has recently orig- 
inated a very attractive aerial show 
window sign which illustrates a mail 
carrier in uniform offering a house- 
wife one of the city “Gem” mail boxes 
and pointing out its special features. 
The figures are mounted upon gauze 
and appear to be suspended in the alr. 
The new display sign is furnished 
free to dealers who handle the “Gem’ 
and “Jewel” line. 
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Holiday Goods 
¢c Announcement 


We desire to make absolutely plain to our 
customers what a great number of them have 
already noticed on our sample floors, namely: 


WE HAVE THE GOODS in Fall. season- 
able and holiday merchandise. 


On account of conditions arising from the 
war many merchants have feared they would 
have to make their holiday selections this year 
out of sparse and incomplete stocks. To all 
such the remarkable extent of our offerings 


will come as an agreeable surprise. 


Let there be no mistake about it. WE 
HAVE THE GOODS. Our line of American 
made holiday merchandise is unprecedented 
and wonderfully large. Our stock of imported . 
holiday merchandise is vastly larger than we 


dared hope. 


We are in position to take care of your fall 
and holiday requirements in a manner that 


will mean maximum profits for you. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


Exclusive Wholesalers of General Merchandise 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
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«“Bar-Circle” Tire 
The Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 
Jeannette, Pa., has recently announced 
a new popular-priced automobile tire. 
This casing is of a distinctive tread 
design and has been built, so the com- 
pany states, to give the user the ad- 
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The “Bar-Circie”’ automobile tire 
vantage of a special construction 
which puts thickness and wear-re- 
sistance where it is most needed. The 
tread is of tough black rubber of 
high quality. The design, as indi- 
cated by the name “Bar-Circle,” is 
a combination of heavy bars and cir- 
cles. A 3500-mile guarantee is at- 
tached to each “Bar-Circle”’ casing. 

Though this tire is sold at a popu- 
lar price, the manufacturer states 
that there is a very fair profit to the 
trade. 


Protexall Garments 


The Protexall Company, Abingdon, 
Ill., is marketing the Protexall mo- 
tor garment, which, the maker states, 
will furnish complete protection for 
the clothing in driving and in making 
repairs while on the road. The gar- 
ments are designed for comfort and 
ease. They are roomy, yet not un- 
sightly. While made for comfort, 
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they are well finished in such details 
as secure buttons, good buttonholes 
and well-made seams. 

The motorist Protexall, or duster, 
is made in attractive cloths, such as 
Palm Beach or a herring-bone pat- 
tern, all of which are selected for 
their close texture. Handy tobacco 
and handkerchief pockets are provided 
and buttoned side slits so that the 
trouser and coat pockets may easily 
be reached. By means of an adjust- 
able feature the collars and cuffs may 
be made as loose or as tight as de- 
sired. 

A special gayment is made of heavy 
olive-drab khaki. It has eight pock- 
ets for tools, etc. It is practically oil- 





The Protexall garment in use 
proof and is designed especially for 
use in making repairs. 

The retail price of the Protexall 
varies according to the cloth used, 
from $2 to $3. 
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Standard Speedometer for 
Ford Car 


The Standard Thermometer Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., has just brought 
out a new combination consisting of 
an instrument board to fit in the 
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The standard speedometer installed on 4 
special cowl board for the Ford car 





cowl of the Ford car, a flush mounted 
speedometer and a complete flexible 
driving mechanism. This outfit has 
been placed on the market, so the 
company states, to allow the making 
of a speedometer installation on Ford 
cars which shall be both convenient 
to the operator and mechanically cor- 
rect. This has been hindered to @ 
great extent by the absence of @ 
cowl board that would bring the in- 
strument within easy reading dis- 
tance of the driver. 

The instrument board is covered 
with imitation leather of high qual- 
ity. A hole is cut for the installa- 
tion of the speedometer. The board 
may be installed on the Ford car by 
removing one nut on each side of the 
dash eowl, slipping the metal end 
pieces of the instrument board over 
the bolts, and then replacing the nuts. 
The installation is said to be perma- 
nent and secure. It holds the speed- 
ometer within easy eye range of 
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REPAIR PARTS FOR 
THE OVERLAND CAR 


Pistons and Die Cast 
Bushings of exceptional 
quality for immediate 
shipment. 


Our 400 (1s) Repair Parts for the 
Ford Car have an unrivalled reputation 


for fit, finish and durability. 


Repair Parts for the Overland 


are made with equal care. 

The Demand for Repair Parts is enor- 

mous today and is increasing rapidly. 

They will be as necessary as nails in 

the hardware store of tomorrow. It is 
too late for you to be a pioneer. 
Your competitor is already at it. 
Come into this unlimited field while 
profits are still good. 





SEND FOR PRICE LISTS AND 
BOOKLET 


HILL-SMITH METAL 


GOODS COMPANY 
88 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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driver and affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the installation of switches, 
lights, oil gages or such other instru- 
ments as the owner may wish to add 
to his equipment. 

At the present time two outfits of 
this kind are ready for the market. 
Outfit No. F-330 consists of an in- 
strument board, a flush type speedom- 
eter and a 66-in. flexible shaft and 
case, and the company’s regular drive 
for Ford cars, with a new support that 
permits of installation in any Ford 
ear. This outfit lists at $14. 

Outfit No. F-355 is similar to the 
above, except for the fact that it is 
equipped with a patented swivel type 
drive which is particularly advisable 
for use on cars equipped with shock 
absorbers, as it removes the driving 
shaft from all possibility of collision 
with the shock-absorber case. This 
outfit lists at $15. 


Warner Lock for Fords 


The G. H. Warner Company, 318 
Century Building, Indianapolis, Ind., 
is marketing a special lock for Ford 
cars. 

It consists of a hinged device which 
fits over the front spring clip in such 
a way as to hold the castellated nut in 

















The Warner lock for Ford Cars 


position and the crank in mesh, so 
that the motor cannot be started un- 
til the lock is released. 

This new accessory is said to be 
substantially made. It remains per- 
manently in position on the car ready 
for use. The retail price is $1.50 with 
an attractive discount to the trade. 


«H. S.” Automobile Parts 


The Hill-Smith Metal Goods Com- 
pany, 88 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., 
manufacturer of automobile parts for 
nearly twenty years, now makes a 
line of repair parts for Ford cars, 
marketing them directly through 
dealers, under the trade-mark “H. S.” 

This line of repair parts for Ford 
cars comprises about 400 of the items 
most frequently needed. Other num- 
bers are being added to the line as 
fast as they can be manufactured 
without prejudice to the high stand- 
ard of the present products of the 
company. 

In addition to this comprehensive 
line of repair parts for Ford cars, 
the company has in preparation a 
line of parts for Overland, Stude- 
baker and Buick cars. 

















Two of the many parts for the Ford car made by the Hill-Smith Metal Goods Company 


The Hill-Smith Metal Goods Com- 
pany sends out a combination order 
blank and price list which keeps deal- 
ers thoroughly posted on the prices 
of the various parts and is conven- 
ient when ordering. 


“‘No-Leak-O” Piston Ring 


The Automobile Accessories Com- 
pany, 816 West North Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md., has recently placed upon 
the market the “No-Leak-O” oil seal- 
ing piston ring. These rings not only 
have a tight lock joint but also a 
groove full of oil which entirely en- 
circles the ring and which insures an 
absolute seal, so the company states, 
as well as efficient lubrication without 
waste. 

One groove in this new design “No- 
Leak-O” piston ring is cut at right 
angles with the face sloping down- 
ward. This leaves a large wearing 
surface and the groove, which is deep, 
holds sufficient oil to form the seal. 
On the down stroke of the piston the 
square edge gathers the surplus oil 
from the cylinder wall and draws it 
toward the oil pit. On the up stroke 
the oil is distributed on the cylinder 
wall again from the sloping face of 
the groove. It is said that the vol- 
ume of oil packed in the groove on 
the downward stroke prevents the 

















The “No-Leak-O” piston ring 


passage of surplus oil into the firing 
chamber and also prevents any leak- 
age of gas on the compression stroke. 


THE HINCKLEY MFG. ComMPANY, 
Turners Falls, Mass., cutlery special- 
ties, has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $50,000 by Benjamin B. 
Hinckley, president; Walter H. Ray, 
treasurer, and F. W. Hance. 


THE CHOPA PISTON RING COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich., was recently incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $500,000, 
not $10,000, as was stated in Harp- 
WARE AGE of Sept. 7. 


«Briskham” Economy 
Manifold 


The Economy Manifold Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is now marketing 
the “Briskham” economy manifold, a 
complete air-jacketed manifold which 
replaces the original one with which 
the Ford car is equipped. It can be 
attached without making any change 
in the carbureter. 

















The “Briskham” economy manifold 


It is said that the “Briskham” will 
fit on any Ford car made since 1909. 
It can be easily attached, as the old 
intake manifold is simply removed 
and the “Briskham” attached in its 
place. It is said there are no screws, 
nuts, bolts or other small parts to 
become loose or fall off. No adjust- 
ment is needed once the installation 
is made. 

This new manifold is said to utilize 
practically all the vapor for explosive 
power, and therefore to leave but very 
little carbon in the cylinders. The 
manifold heats the gasoline vapor 
just before it enters the cylinder. The 
“Briskham” economy manifold sur- 
rounds the intake manifold with 4 
hot-air jacket which is conne 
with the exhaust manifold by 2 metal 
hose. This heats the vapor after it 
leaves the carbureter. It is said to 
effect a saving in the amount of gas- 
oline used. 

The “Briskham” economy mat ifold 
sells for $6, and for $6.50 in the ex- 
treme West. 
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Wherever motorists choose to ride they wish 
to ride in comfort—that goes without saying. 
There are no road limitations for the man who 
uses the Hartford Shock Absorber; for him— 
Every Road's a Boulevard. His car rides 
smoothly— it is safe from road racking and is 
economical to maintain. It holds the road 
steadily—tthere’s no wheel bouncing; there's 
little or no skidding. It is safe. 


List, $60; $50; $40; $30; Ford 


Five sizes: 


type, $22.50. 


When a car owner must jack his car he pre- 
fers to do it with a minimum of exertion, also 
speedily, safely, effectively. The Hartford Auto 


FOR COMFORT 
ausae SAFETY — 


ae 
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Comfort, Safety, Economy —Their Keynotes 


HARDWARE AGE 
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ack 
Can Buy 


Jack enables him to do so. It’s positively the 


best jack money can buy. 


List $8.00 


When a car owner rides in congested traffic 
there is the inevitable collision ever impending. 
With a Hartford Bump Absorber he has positive 
protection for lamps and foreparts and for car 
itself, because the Hartford Bump Absorber is 
more than mere bumper; it is an absorber of 
bumps. It takes the sting and the power to 
damage out of them; it saves a car's occupants 
from unpleasant jars. And it is beautifying. 


Three models: List, $12; $10; Ford car type, 
$8.00. Nickel finish, $1.00 extra. 

























Sure sellers for dealers. Every car owner a possible buyer. Nationally advertised. Write for 


dealers’ prices. 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, 


Inc. 


Heretofore Known as Hartford Suspension Co. 


211 MORGAN ST., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hartford 
Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bump Absorber, Red Rack Jack 


Branches: New York, 1846 Broadway and 212-214 W. 88th St.; Boston, 319-325 Columbus Ave.; 
Chicago, 2637 Michigan Ave. 


Distributors in principal cities 
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Sieverkropp Starter for 
the Ford 


The Sieverkropp Engine Company, 
Racine, Wis., has recently announced 
to the trade the Sieverkropp mechan- 
ical starter for Ford cars. 

The bracket which holds the handle 
by means of which this starter is 
operated is fastened to the steering 
post bolt. This brings the starter 
handle just inside of the dash. On 
this handle is a strong steel cable 
which fastens around a large wheel, 
12 in. in diameter. When this handle 
is pulled toward the operator it 
causes the wheel to revolve. This in 
turn, being geared to the engine, 
causes the fly wheel to revolve also. 
A large coil spring is used to rewind 
the cable on the large wheel after the 
engine has been started. There is a 
back-fire arrangement which is en- 





Showing the location of the handle of the 
Sieverkropp starter 


closed in the large bevel gear which 
is simple, compact and is said to be 
strong enough to absorb the most 
severe back-fire. 

The entire starter is made of mal- 
leable iron and steel. All the wear- 
ing parts are case-hardened. The 
retail price of this starter is $15. 


«« Master” Spark Plug 
Display Stand 


The Hartford Machine Screw Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., is offering to 
dealers a very attractive display stand 
for “Master” spark plugs. 

A mammoth plug, which is printed 
in silver and blue on a background of 
brilliant red, is the most striking fea- 
ture of this new piece of advertising 
matter. The stand is 20 in. high and 
is illustrated with two sectional cuts. 


THe REED SMALL Toot WORKS, 
Worcester, Mass., has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $25,000 
to make smal] tools, hardware, etc. 
E. Howard Reed is president; Edgar 
E. Lothrop, treasurer, and Donald D. 
Simonds, clerk. 


THe Copper SPECIALTIES CoRPORA- 
TION, Philadelphia, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $5,000 
by Chester S. Leonard, Samuel M. 
Kesten and W. Howard Metcalf to 
manufacture copper specialties. 


«Badger Protex” Bumper 


The Auto Parts Mfg. Company, 528 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
cently announced to the trade the 

















The “Badger Protexr”’ bumper 


“Badger Protex” bumper, a special 
design for 1916 and 1917 cars that 
have stream-line bodies. The brackets 
carry the bar at a height that gives 
full protection to the lamps and fend- 
ers as well as to the entire front of 
the car. The substantial fittings or 
arms follow the lines of the car. 

The “Protex” is universal in ap- 
plication and can be attached to all 
standard makes of cars. It can be 
fitted with a complete line of “Bad- 
ger” bars, including channel, spring, 
diamond or round, in nickel, brass or 
black. The bar is available in several 
sizes in addition to the various styles. 


Ventilating Hood Holder 


The V Air Valve & Mfg. Company, 
1648 Tremont Street, Denver, Col., 
has recently announced to the trade 
a new ventilating hood holder. These 
holders raise the hood a short dis- 
tance and are said to keep the engine 
from overheating when on the road. 
This is accomplished by the move- 
ment of the car, causing a forced 
draft to blow the heated air off the 








The arrows show the direction of the air 
currents when the hood is raised by the 
ventilating hood holders 
engine. This also permits the lubri- 
cating oil to perform its function 
properly. It is also said to prevent 
excessive heat on the driver’s feet, 
which often proves to be a great an- 
noyance. It is said that when these 
holders are in place the hood cannot 
rattle whether it is lowered or raised. 

A set of four automobile ventilating 
hood holders retails for $4. 


J. KINSPEL, INc., 11 Graham Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated to do a wholesale business in 
cutlery, hardware, tools, automobile 
supplies, etc. The capital stock is 
$5,000 and K. Rosenbluth, J. A. Mc- 
Govern and J. Kinspel are the in- 
corporators. 


Hardware Age 


Williams Accessory 
Catalog 


The Williams Hardware Company, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., has recently ig. 
sued its second catalog of automobile 
accessories, tires, tools and supplies. 
It is a well made-up publication of 
120 pages covering a comprehensive 
line of motor car supplies. The mer- 
chandise described and illustrated rep- 
resents the first quality products of 
American manufacturers and as far- 
as possible slow-moving merchandise 
has been eliminated. The standard 
suggested retail price of each item is 
given. 


Display Stand for Oils 


“The Crew Levick Company, Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
recently perfected a new display stand 
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A new display stand for Crew Levick oils “ 
and greases , 


for Crew Levick motor oils and 
greases. It is attractively finished m 
red and black enamel. The oil com- 
partment holds four 4-oz. sample 
bottles, one for each grade of Crew 
Levick motor oil, A, B, C, and D. It 
is so constructed that it swings be- 
tween the two arms at a touch. It 
can be turned up or down to show 
the body and color of the oil. The 
base holds three grades of greases. 
Gear compound, cup grease and spring 
grease are shown in glass jars. These 
have screw tops so that the contents 
may be closely examined. Both bot- 
tles and jars are neatly labeled. 


THE NAME OF THE RuB-ON MFG. 
ComPANy, INc., 87-97 Brayton Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of 
garage equipment, has recently been 
changed to the Ellis-Smith Mfg. Com- 
pany, Inc. The management and the 
sales policy will be changed in no way: 
The change is made owing to the fact 
that the name no longer applies to the 
products manufactured. The company 
specializes on automobile turn-table 
jacks, towing trucks and valve re 
seating tools. 


THE C. A. S. Propucts CoMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been incorpor- 
ated to take over the Foster Gear 
Company, manufacturers of steering 
gears. The capital stock is $100,000. 
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"45,000 for Five Minutes 
With You, Mr. Merchant” 


I’m Paying it Here and in other Publi- 
cations to Tell You about My Big 
Special Offer On O-So-Ezy Cedar 


Oil Polish 


I make O-So-Ezy. 


their cars. 


Willys-Knight, Winton, 


they ship, their stamp of 
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These new buyers tell their 
friends about O-So-Ezy. And 
their wives find out that a polish 
as supreme as O-So-Ezy for 
brightening motor cars is equally 
adaptable to their pianos, fur- 
niture and fine floors. 


My Big Standard Assortment 


Your Stock is Ready 





Each Total 
—— i: be ALL FOR I want you to cash in on O- 
“5th i { So-Ezy to the absolute limit, so 
omg a «00 $12 :00 I have carefully selected an in- 





expensive but complete assort- 
ment of various sizes—your 
ideal polish stock. 


Retail Value Pend f. o. b. Detroit 


bgany Finished ‘‘Silent Salesman’’ FREE : : P 
At retail this assortment in- 


ventories $20. My price to you 
is $12. 


se 12 Cans—$3.00 Value 
SAre FREE Until Nov. 1 










I have mounted this stock on 
a handsome mahogany-finished 
display stand. The stand comes 
free. 






A Dozen Cans Free 


. On top of this, until Novem- 
ber 1st, I’m adding one dozen 
half-pint cans of O-So-Ezy—our 
regular twenty- -five cent size. 
These cans won’t cost youacent. 






A Total of $23.00 Worth of 
O-So-Ezy for $12.00 


tr Profit $11.00—Nearly 100°; 
Your Investment 


Twenty-three dollars’ worth 
of O-So-Ezy and a Silent Sales- 
man for $12. 


on It’s nearly 100 per cent profit 


on your investment! 





For more than two years I made it—in a small way. 


Now I am making it on a great scale of production— 
a scale that is growing greater every month. 


My business became a big business when thirty 
automobile manufacturers, the builders of a million 
cars annually, decided that O-So-Ezy is the one polish 
they can consistently recommend to the buyers of 


When such industrial giants as Overland, Buick, 
Maxwell, Chevrolet, Reo, Hupmobile, Oakland, Saxon, 
Chalmers, Paige,Scripps-Booth, Haynes, Briscoe, Stutz, 
Oldsmobile, 
Jeffery, Abbott, National, Detroiter, Empire, Grant, H. A. 
Lozier, Ross, Bour-Davis, Dixie and Detroit Electric made 
a can of O-So-Ezy standard equipment of every new car 


mediately an army of a million new boosters a year for 


50-& ZY 


The Perfect 


King, Inter-State, 


approval enlisted for me im- 


Cedar 
oil 


Polish 


Just Watch Them Buy! 


Just Stand your O-So-Ezy 
Silent Salesman where your 
trade can see it. Results will 
come so fast you will be 
amazed. 


And don’t forget that I’m with 
you all the time with a powerful 
advertising campaign that makes 
more friends for O-So-Ezy 
every week. 


— 


Vice-President and General Manager 


0-SO-EZY PRODUCTS CO. 
Dodge Building, Detroit, Mich. 


ORDER BLANK 


O-So-Ezy Products Co., 
Dodge Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Send us the Ideal Stock of O-So-Ezy 


as shown and described in your Hardware 
Age Advertisement of Sept. 21. 
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_ FLORALA, ALA.—B. C. Cox has opened a store here, deal- 
ing in automobile accessories, baseball goods, crockery, 
glassware, sporting goods, etc. 

FOREMAN, ARK.—The Foreman Hardware Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated as successor to the Foreman Hard- 
ware Company, to conduct both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. The capital stock is $20,000, and the incorporators 
are L. J. Atkinson, J. H. Hawkins, R. M. La Grone, T. F. 
Hughes and Andrew Hooper. The firm will carry a line of 
automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, belting and pack- 
ing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, toys, 
games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The Percival-Kirkpatrick Hardware 
Company has been incorporated by O. L. Pervical, Joseph 
Percival and J. B. Kirkpatrick. The capital stock is $10,000. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The W. H. Grimm Hardware Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000. The incor- 
porators are Walter H. Grimm, Edward F. Joerma and Wil- 
liam F. Jacobs. The business is a wholesale and retail one 
in the following lines, on which catalogs are requested: Auto- 
mobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, cutlery, electrical household specialties, gaso- 
line engines, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, prepared roofing, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 

VIOLA, ILL.—Forsyth & Zern have succeeded Terrey & 
Fritch. 

WEST BROOKLYN, ILL.—F. D. Gehant & Son have pur- 
chased a building which they will remodel for use in connec- 
tion with their hardware store. 

GARY, IND.—The Peoples Hardware Company of 692 
Broadway, has leased a building, recently erected, which it 
expects to occupy about ‘enw 1917. The building is 
50 x 125 ft., three stories and basement. The company’s 
business is both wholesale and retail. The stock consists of 
automobile accessories, fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, elec- 
trical household specialties, builders’ hardware, etc. 

BAGLEY, TOWA.—Steers Bros. and Schnepp have disposed 
of their stock to A. E. Thorp. 

BEAVER, IOWA.—W. U. Millhouse has sold his hardware 
and sporting goods stock to Charles E. Stevens, who will 
continue the business under the name of the Beaver Hardware 
Company. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA.—W. S. Thomas, who has occupied a 
building at the corner of Washington and Dubuque Streets 
for many years, has lately moved to 6-8 Dubuque Street 
The building has been remodeled. Mr. Thomas does a retail 
and some wholesale business. 

MUSCATINE, IOWA.—The Fuller & Hiller Hardware 
Company has been incorporated by H. C. Miller, president, 
and L. C. Barry, secretary, with a capital of $50,000. The 
business was established over 68 years ago, and is both 
wholesale and retail. 

OGDEN, IOWA.—A. P. Cotton & Sons are purchasers of 
the stock of baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, children’s 
vehicles, cutlery, kitchen housefurnishings, etc., of W. S. 
Gray. J 
ORIENT, ITOWA.—Henry Funke has purchased the hard- 
ware, furniture and harness stock of George Schwab. 

WELDON, IOWA.—A. W. Markey has sold out to John 
Hudlebaugh. , 

BEATTIE, KAN.—Naaf & Bachoritch are the new owners 
of the hardware and furniture stock of Max Adamson, who 
requests catalogs on automobile accessories, baseball s, 
belting and cking, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines 

BURR OAK, KAN.—E. F. Jones requests catalogs on auto- 
mobile supplies, stoves and kitchen cabinets. 

HUNTER, KAN.—Broberg & Troup are purchasers of the 
store of Alexander Dobratz, and have added machinery and 
farm implements to their regular stock. 

LABETTE, KAN.—L. W. Jackson and W. C. Greening 
have moved their hardware stock from Parsons, Kan., and 
will open a hardware store here about Oct. 15, under the 
name of the Labette County Implement Company. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—The Van Deren Hardware Company 
has completed plans for the erection of a 5-story brick ware- 
house at the corner of Merino and Water Streets, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $40,000. The company’s business is prin- 
cipally wholesale, with some retail. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA-—The Murray-Brooks Hardware 
Company has increased its capital from $50,000 to $200,000. 

LE SUEUR, MINN.—The hardware store of Congrove 
Brothers has changed hands. B. W. Tolefson is the 
purchaser 

ST. CLOUD, MINN.—Nicholas Libert. in the hardware 
business for many years, has retired and his son Paul E. has 
succeeded him. 

TRUMAN, MINN.—Frederick Hecht has disposed of his 
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interest in the Bussman-Hecht hardware store to Max Buss- 
man, who will continue the business under his own name, 


CAINSVILLE, MO.—J. A. Beebe requests catalogs on base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, packing, bicycles, buggy whi: 
builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, dog collars, electri 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 


tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heayy~ 


farm implements, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, plumbing 
department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, buggies and washing machines, 


JASPER, MO.—H. L. Tallman, Jr., has bought R. E. 
Cearnal’s interest in the Cearnel Implement Company, and 
the firm will now be known as McCune & Tallman. 


SALISBURY, MO.—The Hunker Hardware Company is 
purchaser of the hardware and sporting goods stock of F. 
E. Duckett & Co. 

WINDSOR, MO.—The Hayden Hardware Company stock 
has been sold to the Windsor Hardware Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO.—H. Leidy & Co., have moved to a 
new location, and request catalogs on hardware of all kinds 
and the following: Bicycles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
gasoline engines, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, pumps, 
sewing machines and washing machines. 

OPHEIM, MONT.—H. Ben Thoreson has opened a store 
here, carrying a stock of the following, on which catalogs 
are requested: Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whi builders’ hardware, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
lars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heati stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen bee te linoleum, aenening oils, mechun- 
ics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes an 
ing department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods and washing machines. 

NAPONEE, NEB.—The R. 8S. Proudfit Lumber Company, 
of Lincoln, has opened another hardware store here, 
where a complete line of shelf and heavy hardware, 
and furniture, gas engines, cream separators, washing ma- 
chines, etc., will be carried. The business is both a wh 
and retail one. 

VERDON, NEB.—A. B. Turner has bought the stock of 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, children’s vehicles, elec- 
trical -household specialties, vie I tackle, builders, hard- 
ware, mechanics’ tools, etc., belonging to W. W. Thaier. 

MAYVILLE, N. Y.—The I. L. Davis Hardware has pur- 
chased the stock and fixtures of the hardware department 
of the Mayville Hardware and Garage Company. 
requested covering automobile accessories, baseball 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, bu: whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, poco | stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plu 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. i 

WESTFIELD, N. Y.—Bell & Crandall have opened @ 
hardware store here, deali in the following: Buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, cream separators. 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy farm imple 
ments, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, in oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepar roofing, 
ranges and cook stoves refrigerators, sewing machines, 
hardware, silverware and washing machines. 

HENDERSON, N. C.—The new store of the Watkins 
Hardware Company on Breckenridge Street has been com- 

leted. New flooring, ceiling and other improvements have 

nm made. The company’s business is wholesale and re 
tail, and catalogs are requested on belting and pa . 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, galvanized and tin sheets, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
ware, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, lubricating 
oils, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and , plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared roo . pumps, 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf ware, silverware 
and washing machines. 

MARTIN, TENN.—J. F. Parker & Sons, in business for 
over 25 years, have sold their stock to T. J. Taylor, N. 
Hardman and W. R. Mountjoy, who have incorporat 
the name of J. F. Parker & Sons Company. 

CENTER, TEX.—N. B. Atkins has disposed of his inter 
est in the hardware and sporting goods business of Payne 
& Atkins to W. W. Payne. Payne & Payne will be the new 
firm name. 

WELLSBURG, W. VA.—J. M. Walker & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the J. M. Walker Company. 

BARABOO, WIS.—O. G. Wheeler, for many years connected 
with the Lee-Radtke Hardware Company, has become 
owner of the Blachly hardware store at 143 Third amet 
He will continue the business under his own name, 
quests catalogs on buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
pumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop and washing machines. ‘ 

PESHTIGO, WIS.—John Quirt has sold his interest im bo | 
hardware business of Quirt & Son to Herman Kamka, 
the name has been changed to Quirt & Kamka. 

PLYMOUTH, WIS.—Frederick Kissinger’s interest im the 
Manthei & Kissinger Company has been purchased by Hubert 
Manthei. H. A. Manthei & Co. is the new firm name. 


airy supplies, dog col- - 
tackle, 
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